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ENATOR LA FOLLETTE’S Wisconsin progressives are 

providing the only sparks of life that fly about the dull- 
est Republican convention within the memory of man, and 
the Coolidge henchmen seem determined to ignore them. 
Harry Daugherty is admitted as a respected delegate to the 
convention of Abraham Lincoln’s party, and La Follette’s 
supporters are treated as disreputable outsiders! Daugh- 
erty’s latest act was in keeping with his past. After hiring 
two attorneys, one a former United States Senator, to repre- 
sent him through three months of daily sessions of the 
Brookhart-Wheeler committee, after issuing almost daily 
complaints that he was not given opportunity to state his 
side of the story, he quit like a coward when the occasion 
came. He had been accused before the nation of collusion 
in crime, and shown as associating, while Attorney General, 
with the filthiest lot of plotters in America. Yet when the 
committee invited him to appear and defend himself he took 
refuge behind a technical decision that the committee had 
no power to compel witnesses to testify. Within a week of 


that sorry confession the Wisconsin men presented to the 
Cleveland convention their demand that the Republican 
Party disavow Harry Daugherty and Albert Fall—but as 
we go to press there is no indication that the Coolidge- 
ridden convention will even take the demand seriously. 


port that Mr. Lowden has been told that it would | + political 


suicide for him to accept a place on the Coolidge ticket in 
view of the failure of the Administration to yet through 
Congress any legislation for the relief of the tarme: With 
the death of the McNary-Haugen bill for the farmers and 
the Ho ell-Barkley measure for the railroad workers, Presi- 
dent Coolidge undoubtedly faces a formidable defection 
among both country and city workers that are normally 
Republican. Farmer resentment, it is reported, will be 
voiced at the next session of Congress in a demar ! for re 
vising the tariff downward. This is as it should The 
Nation has already said that the farmers are as rich en 
titled to the McNary-Haugen bill as the manufactur rs and 
merchants were to the Fordney-McCumber tariff, bu. true 
statesmanship calls for the repeal of the latter measur:, not 


for an extension of special favors and artificial respiration 
at the expense of the consumer. To pass the McNary 
Haugen bill would be merely to pyramid the crash 


FTER A LONG and futile effort to legislate 

child labor under our present Constitution, the spon- 
sors of the movement have induced Congress to accept and 
pass on to the State legislatures for ratification an amend 
ment to our fundamental law, reading as follows: 


against 


Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age. 

Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired 
by this article except that the operation of State laws shal] 
be suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress. 

The proposed amendment was accepted by the Senate on 
June 2 by a vote of 61 to 23. The House 
approval, 297 to 69, on April 26. Thus the campaign is 
now transferred to the State legislatures, a required three- 
fourths of which ought shortly to rally 
this measure of elementary humanity and justice. The pro- 
posed amendment is permissive rather than mandatory, 
making Congress at all times the judge of what regulative 
laws should be put in force. In some States the elimination 
of child labor will come hard—as did that of slavery—but 
it is just these regions that will profit most by the civilizing 
processes which the change will release 


had voted its 


to the support of 


MRITSAR IS A WORD that has become a symbol of 

shame for the British Empire. On June 13, 1919, 
Brigadier General Dyer entered an inclosure at Amritsar 
where 10,000 Hindus were meeting despite his prohibition 
of assemblies. Without giving any warning or notice to 
disperse he ordered his troops to fire on the unarmed crowd 
which was peacefully listening to an address. He continued 
the fire for ten minutes; his men fired 1,650 rounds, “the 
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fire being directed on crowds, not on individuals, and re- 
directed from time to time where the crowds were thickest.” 
On the conclusion of the firing he and his troops retired, 
leaving the wounded unattended, and three hundred and 
seventy-nine persons dead. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Punjab, officially approved General 
Dyer’s action. After an interval and a protracted inquiry, 
the Indian Government removed General Dyer from his com- 
mand in India, and General O’Dwyer was censured. At 
home, however, a group of irrepressible Tories made Dyer 
and O’Dwyer heroes. The Morning Post raised £26,300 for 
Dyer. Nor are Dyer and O’Dwyer ashamed of their butch- 
ery today. General O’Dwyer had the impudence to bring 
a libel suit against Sir Sankaran Nair for statements about 
Amritsar made in his book, “Gandhi and Anarchy.” A 
British judge, after hearing testimony, dared to express his 
view that General Dyer “acted rightly” and was “wrongly 
punished”; and a British jury awarded General O’Dwyer a 
verdict of £500 and costs—more than £15,000. Such a 
blessing upon the massacre at Amritsar makes the word 
more than ever a kind of stench in the world’s nostrils. 
When will Anglo-Saxons learn that they have no divine right 
to murder other races? 


UR BIG-NAVY MEN are sure that the United States 
() alone can be trusted with the biggest navy in the 
world, and that no one else should be permitted one as big. 
Doubtless Japan’s admirals believe, as Germany’s did and 
England’s do, that the peace of the world will be safe only 
when they have undisputed supremacy of the seas. It is a 
human failing to forget Haitis and Amritsars and to think 
oneself a little wiser, a little more pacific, than others. But 
we hardly expected from the venerable Manchester Guar- 
dian, usually the custodian of a ripe philosophic wisdom, 
such comment as this: 

Clearly the Government ought to secure for British use 
Mr. Grindell-Mathews’s secret “death ray.” .. We make 
bold to think that no other great nation in Europe now 
detests war quite so hearti!y as England does. None, there- 
fore, is so fit to be invested with an instrument which would 
appear, if it comes off, to be the natural weapon of peace- 
able people for the temporary disablement of the aggressive. 
No people, as a people, can be trusted more than another to 
detest war in a crisis, or to act decently toward weaker 
peoples. 


TABILIZATION OF THE MARK in the early part of 

this year gave the German workers a ledge of financial 
security. From this perch the Ruhr miners are now at- 
tempting to win back the gains realized by the revolution 
and lost during the following period of unemployment and 
overnight depreciation of wages. The strike began with a 
small group of miners who requested a 30 per cent increase 
in wages and spread until about 90 per cent of the men had 
Even the highly conservative Catholic trade 
The dis- 


stopped work. 
unions after much hesitation joined the strikers. 
pute finally crystallized around the question of hours, and 
now the appeals in the labor papers call it a defense of the 
cultural life of the German worker. The miners are de- 
manding seven- and seven-and-a-half-hour shifts (under- 
ground) instead of the present eight- and eight-and-a-half- 
hour shifts, which make a working day of about nine and a 
half hours. The surface workers have been working ten 
hours, which is slightly less than in 1913. Undoubtedly 





if the miners win there will be attempts in other industries 
throughout Germany to get back to the eight-hour-day basis, 


F pensapage ENT OF THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY was 
only one of many repressive measures instituted by the 
employers, often in the name of reparations or the great 
need of the fatherland. Whatever its outcome, this strike 
is another of the ivung string of proofs that the heavies: 
burden of reparations payment cannot carelessly be thrown 
on the workers’ shoulders. The German workers through 
their representatives on the governing body of the Inter. 
national Labor Office have said that they would do every. 
thing possible to expedite the payment of reparations. Py: 
they will hardly sit docilely by and see their standard of 
living lowered without assurance that their sacrifices are 
accomnlishing sou.cthing or that they will get back th 
shoiicr working day when the emerge: y is passed. ‘| 
“Mic:..o” agreemeuts between the Germ. : and French « 
ployers have given body to this fear am according to t} 

ichester Guardian are largely responsible for the preser: 
dangerous conflict. The swelling of the Communist ranks ;» 
the Ruhr is an indication of this determination of the Ger- 
man worker not to go into the industrial trenches unless ‘ 
employer is by his side. 


~~ eaten 


W* MUST RECALL again the tragedy of Nicola Saceo t 
and DLartolomeo Vanzetti, who stand convicted of 


é 
murder. We believe that the evidence did not establish their d 
guilt beyond a reasonable doubt—as the law requires- } 
that they would not have been condemned except for i 
hysterical opposition to radicals and aliens that was at i: Ci 
height when the men were tried at Dedham, Massachusett: 0 
nearly three years ago. Since then the reasonable doubt in s 
their favor has increased. Two of the State’s witnesses cl 
gave tes\imony at the trial wholly differing from that in 0! 
preliminary statements. Since then both have repudiated p 
their testimony at the trial—and then reaffirmed it! More t] 
important, perhaps, it has become known that cartridges th 
not introduced as exhibits at the trial were passed around ki 
in the jury room, thus violating the legal right of the de- bI 
fendants to be confronted with all the evidence against 
them. Also one of the two experts on firearms whom th: _ 
prosecution put on the stand has stated that his views were in 
misinterpreted to the jury because of the district attorney’s W 
avoidance of questions that would have brought out the th 
truth. A decision on the application for a new trial is ex- H 
pected shortly. Whatever it is, a heavy moral and financia: t 


burden will be placed upon the Sacco-Vanzetti New Trial ple 
League, 43 Tremont Street, Boston; for if the decision is 


favorable to the men the expense of a new trial will have to 

be met, while if adverse another application must be made | 

to a higher court. - 
DISSOLUTION of the Republican and the Democratic oe 
parties was recently proposed by Frank A. Munsey So 

in favor of a new grouping that would place conservative: os 

against liberals, thus recognizing the real political issue in on 

present-day America. Porto Rico has just beaten 1! Ah 


United States to it. The historic parties were the Unionists Att 
and the Republicans, both run in the interest of property the 
holders and largely indifferent to the bitter need of the suf 
great body of impoverished and exploited workers. Ther 

was this difference, though, that the Unionists espoused 
independence for the island while the Republicans cham- 
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the R ‘nub- 


Owing to failing strength, 


pioned statehood. ip 
with the new 


licans had formed a working arrangement 
and rapidiy growing Socialist Party, whose leader, 


American Federation of 


Senator 


Iglesias, is also the head of the 
Labor of Porto Rico. Last winter all parties came to an 
agreement in regard to the political future of the island to 
the extent of sending a commission to Washington to ask 
neither for independence nor statehood but a high degree 
sf autonomy. In Washington a number of persons, notably 
John W. Weeks—who was a banker before he became Secre- 
tary of War—let the commission know that they didn’t like 
the spread of socialism in Porto Rico and the island would 
get better pickings if it put the brakes on. When the com- 
mission returned to Porto Rico the heads of the Unionists 
and of the Republicans proposed an alliance which has now 
been ratified by party conventions, while the Socialists have 
been excommunicated and excoriated and Big Chief Gom- 
ners has been asked to depose Mr. Iglesias as guardian of 
the A. F. of L. wigwam in Porto Rico. 


JOITEM IN THE BRITISH King’s-birthday honors list 
N will be more popular than the privy councilorship con- 
ferred upon T. P. O’Connor, the “father” of the House of 
Commons. It is much more than a well-deserved tribute to 
a man whose personal qualities have won for him the affec- 
tion of a host of friends both in Parliament and in London 
It is especially significant as a picturesque evi- 
dence of the reconciliation of Great Britain with Irish 
Nationalism. For a long period the representatives of the 
Home Rule Party at Westminster were debarred, however 
conspicuous their merits, from any recognition at the hands 
of the sovereign. An English, Scotch, Welsh, or Irish Con- 
servative or Liberal who entered public life could always 
cherish the ambition of some day sitting in the Cabinet or 
of gaining one of the many titles that sweeten the toil of a 
politician across the Atlantic. But for an Irish Nationalist 
the “fountain of honor’ was always dry. Not for him were 
the peerages or privy councilorships, the baronetcies or 
knighthoods to which an Ulster Tory with not a tithe of his 
brains or character might reasonably aspire. But at last 
the embargo has been removed. It is, indeed, reported that 
“Tay Pay” was offered a peerage, but preferred to accept 
instead a distinction which leaves him still Mr. O’Connor. 
With Tim Healy at Dublin Castle as the representative of 
the Crown and the name of T. P. O’Connor on the roll of 
His Majesty’s privy council it is clear that to have fought 
strenuously for the rights of Ireland is no longer to have 
placed oneself outside the pale. 


journalism. 


ESOLUTIONS CALLING for the retirement of Wal- 

» lace W. Atwood from the presidency of Clark Uni- 
versity have been signed by a group of Eastern alumni com- 
prising members of the faculties of Harvard, Cornell, Brown, 
and Syracuse universities, the universities of Maine and of 
South Carolina, and Wellesley and Barnard colleges. The 
resolutions are similar to those previously drawn up by a 
group of alumni on the Pacific Coast, by the Washington 


Alumni Club, and by the 1923 graduating class at Clark. 
Attention is called to the fact that Clark University, under 
the Atwood regime, has lost some of its best teachers, has 
suffered a loss of academic reputation, and has been unable 
to maintain the confidence of faculty, students, or general 
public. 


These things are only too true despite the vote of 





confidence which was pussed by the student body on June 9. 
It is clear that those who have the reputation and 
ideals of Clark University most at heart do not tend to 
give up the movement whi was brought to a head when 


ecott Nearing 8S taik belore ieryraduate organization 


was stopp ‘d by Mr. Atwood two years ago. The trustees 
will hardly be moved by protests not backed by money, 
but Mr. Atwood himself ought not to be 6 thick-skinned a3 
to fail to realize that he would huve vreater usefulness else- 


where. 
VASSAR COLLEGE had its daisy 


A NYHOW, 
which is much to be thankf 


everything is not 


nain, 
world where 
whom the 


always quite right. Some 
! 


political conventions failed to thrill, and who have been 


only mildly concerned with the fate of the Report, 
were genuinely perturbed over the possible failure of that 


daisy chain to materialize. Only about a before the 


class-day exercises, newspaper dispatches from Poughkeep- 
sie reported that owing to the late eason not 
a daisy was in sight. What 
which the 
of daisies carried by the twenty most beautiful 


, , ' , 
was to be done? Mu-t the 


famous rite in seniors Walk between a chain 


opnomores 
be abandoned? It would have been close to sacrilege to 
import the flowers which, according to tradition, had always 
been gathered from home fields. Everything went right 
after all. The dispatches sent on class day tell us 


daisies burst miraculously into blossom just in time, and 


that 


show us the 
the flowery 


+ 


in due season the rotogravure sections will 
seniors, the twenty most beautiful sophomores, 
chain, and all. 
any reservations this late spring of 1924, a typical English 
spring in its cool, slow: evolution, a spring in which the 


So all is well, and we can enjoy withou 


tender yellow greens of early May are still unspoiled 
in June. 
RINCE ALEXANDER VON HOHENLOHE, whose 


death is reported from a small town in Switzerland, 
was a son of the von Hohenlohe who succeeded Bismarck. 
The elder Hohenlohe was truly a statesman, something that 
can hardly be said of his successors as imperial chancellor. 
His son was of that noble band in all countries who re- 
fused to bow down before the war god. 
he stuck to his guns and wrote and talked against the 
Kaiser’s war policy. Naturally, the mob turned upon him. 
He lost all of his properties during the war, and, for years 
a crippled invalid, died actually in want, dependent upon the 
gifts of sympathizers in America and elsewhere. Naturally, 
the average German newspaper has spoken of him in the 
tone which the English press used about Ramsay MacDonald 
in the early war days. But Alexander von Hohenlohe was 
eternally right, and part of the fury against him was doubt- 
less due to the march of events confirming the correctness of 
his positions and of many of his prophesies. In that heaven 
in which there are no wars he will surely rest in peace. In 
France, too, a noted disciple of peace, Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant, has passed away. Of an engaging personality 
and long devotion to the cause, he labored incessantly for 
peace on earth—through the Hague conferences and inter- 
national agreements—until the war came. Then he was 
swept away by the tide in his own country. He was a 
fine and gallant figure and he will be missed and remembered 
with gratitude whenever there are international gatherings 
to work for the noblest of all ideals. 


He was a pacifist; 
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A‘ amazing, an almost inexplicable political phenomenon 
is the nomination of President Coolidge, which is to 
Nation is mailed to its 


take place as this issue of The 
Republican Party has to 


readers. The greatest gift the 
bestow goes almost by default in a convention which will 
surely be the dullest and drabbest in the history of the 
party. One must turn back to the renomination of Presi- 
dent Harrison in 1892 for a parallel, and even that is far 
from exact. For one thing, there has perhaps never been 
such wide divergence of public opinion about any man as 
about Mr. Coolidge. In 1884, it is true, the party was 
divided into two camps as to the honesty, or dishonesty, of 
James G. Blaine. But even his defenders admitted that 
some of his business transactions had been regrettably 
careless. Today the two schools of opinion about Calvin 
Coolidge are so remote in their points of view that it is as 
if they spoke different languages. In wide circles the belief 
exists that as Providence raised up George Washington at 
the birth of the nation and Abraham Lincoln at the hour 
when its dissolution threatened, so now in this time of 
social crisis it has in its infinite wisdom supplied Calvin 
Coolidge to pilot the ship of state into safe waters. To 
such as these Wilson and Roosevelt pale beside the man 
from Massachusetts. Everywhere business men believe 
that Mr. Coolidge is their savior. They think that he has 
shown sterling courage and ability; that to a most de- 
sirable reticence he has added political fearlessness, a deter- 
mination to safeguard the finances of the nation, to make 
life easier for the moneyed man; that he has set his face 
like flint against any and al] who would advocate political 
or social change. 

When to such as these there comes a dissenter who 
declares that Mr. Coolidge is conspicuously unfit for the 
Presidency, that he is without the ability or the principle 
needed in this emergency, they can only stare and shake 
their heads and wonder if the dissenter is really in his right 
mind. Has not, they ask, the party been united in favoring 
the nomination of Mr. Coolidge? Is it not true that he 
has been so obviously the right man in the right place that 
no opposition has been able to make headway against him? 
Has he not stood for economy in expenditure, retrenchment, 
opposition to each and every raid upon the Treasury? Has 
he not been sagacious and statesmanlike in his utterances? 
Is it not perfectly plain that the bulk of the people want 
such a tried and trusted man in the White House? To the 
Democrats these persons point with pitying scorn because 
they cannot agree upon a man. It is characteristic, they 
think, of the best in the old Republican Party that it knows 
its own mind so clearly in advance of its convention. 

Indeed, so remarkably has the Coolidge propaganda 
been “put over” that multitudes do not even know that 
there are critics and dissenters. The American people 
dearly love to be fooled, to worship politicians of whom 
they have created portraits which bear little or no re- 
semblance to the originals. For a brief hour there was 
the Admiral Dewey myth. The Roosevelt myth is still se- 
curely lodged in many minds, and the Wilson myth is 
similarly intrenched with thousands who insist upon having 
him as their hero and who close eyes and ears to facts which 
would compel them to revise their judgments. The Hard- 


Coolidge 


ing myth has all but disappeared under the revelations 0; 
the crookedness with which he was surrounded; it is hard 
to worship a man and to build a million-dollar memoria] + 

him when you see that he has been surrounded by precious 
rascals of his own choosing. The Coolidge myth has bee; 
created by amazingly skilful propaganda, as a result o; 
which the Boston police-strike falsehood is still believed 
and a character has been created for the President whic} 
bears no relation to the man in the White House. From oy 

observation, Mr. Coolidge, as President, has merited prais 
only for the mild courage of his vetoes, and there hy 
followed the wishes of those whose support he deems esse; 

tial to his success. He was willing to offend the veteran: 
by vetoing the bonus because his real masters, the larg 

business interests of the country, were opposed to tha 
bonus. It was not difficult for him to disappoint the expecta- 
tions of the postal clerks for a needed readjustment of 
their wage scale, because the business interests are demand- 
ing economy in expenditure and the reduction of taxation, 
He did not dare veto the tax bill or the infamous immigra- 
tion bill. Ask any Coolidge business man why he favor: 
the President and the invariable reply is: He opposed th: 
bonus and he wishes to reduce the surtaxes. Business favors 
Mellon and Coolidge against all comers. If you ask what 
else the President has done, the reply is that nothing els 
was needed. If you demand to know why Mr. Coolidge has 
not been a flaming angel of retribution for the offenders in 
the scandals which have shaken the country and dishonored 
it both at home and abroad as never before, the averagé 
business man replies that it is a fine thing that he set 
his face against the muckraking of Congress. 

Under these circumstances editors can merely set dow: 
their honest and sincere opinions about the man and let 
others decide for themselves what they think. We believe it 
fitting that Mr. Coolidge should lead the Republican Party 
in 1924 because it is more than ever before the creature of 
the big-business interests, of which he is so happy a servant. 
We record our opinion that he has been, like Mr. Harding. 
a willing associate of the worst crooks that ever got int 
our political life; that he has denounced them not at all; 
that he has connived at the use of the several departments 
of the government to destroy the reputations of those ben’ 
on revealing corruption; that he is a narrow, petty-minded, 
half-educated politician, who plays with some skill the politi- 
cal game as it has been developed in small New Englan¢ 
towns. We believe him to be without vision, without leader- 
ship, without a vestige of statesmanship. Indeed, we art 
almost tempted to wish for his reelection that in the coming 
four years when he would have to stand on his own merits 
he might demonstrate even to the dullest of his dupes his 
inadequacy and his unfitness. Whether that shall com 
to pass is on the laps of the gods. The truth is that ¢! 
politicians themselves are under no illusions; they do no 
love Coolidge; they are neither inspired nor made er- 
thusiastic by him. They are renominating him becau* 
their party is so far gone in corruption, in its servitud 
the holders of special privilege, that it lacks the force: 
the power to rouse itself, to clean house, to purge 
temples of the money-changers, and to demand an uprigh' 
and consecrated leadership. 
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A Pretty Good Congress 


“EW sessions of Congress will be as well remembered as 
I that which has just ended. It passed few bills of ex- 
eptional excellence; it passed some of exceptional poorness ; 
it neglected many issues that required attention; but it wiil 
e remembered for its investigations. The fact that the 
senators dug searchingly into the conduct of the executive 
jepartments and unearthed a mass of festering corruption 
s chiefly responsible for the fact that the newspapers of the 
uuntry, with a few notable exceptions, have been denounc- 
ng Congress in such bitter terms. It was by no means a 
jo-nothing Congress; it was certainly not a subservient 
‘ongress; and it achieved some things which will long be 
remembered gratefully. 

When there is rottenness in the seat of government it 
is no pleasant task to dig it out. The Administration holds 
all the cards. When Representatives Keller and Woodruff 
attacked Mr. Daugherty’s administration of the Department 
if Justice two years ago, that malodorous individual suc- 
eeded in turning the impeachment proceedings against 
himself into an attack upon the representatives. This year 
Senator Wheeler broke through Daugherty’s defenses and 
forced him out of office. If Wheeler had had the support 
from the Executive which he had from the Senate the ex- 
Attorney General might now be in jail, where he belongs. 
Senator Walsh’s patient research finally brought out the fact 
that Mr. Harding’s Secretary of the Interior had accepted 
$100,000 in a satchel from the oil magnate to whom he had 
delivered the nation’s oil, and although Mr. Fall is not yet 
n prison the oil may be saved, and the officials primarilv 
responsible for the transfer have been put out of the gov- 
rnment service. Such achievements, while not legislative, 
are none the less memorable. Those who uncover corrup- 
tion deserve praise, not those who conceal it, despite the 
urious campaign to discredit the investigation which both 
parties seem to have sponsored. 

Legislatively this Congress has a mixed record. It 
passed the bonus bill and the pension grab enthusiastically. 
It passed an immigration bill which made notable improve- 
nents in the administration of the percentage-restriction 
‘ystem, but which established an even more intolerant basis 
of exclusion than the old, and also included the totally un- 
necessary slap at Japan which is already bearing fruit in 
ill feeling on the other side of the Pacific. American citi- 
zens are being made uncomfortable in Japan, as Japanese 
have been made uncomfortable in this country; and Con- 
gress is to blame. Upon these issues we believe that Con- 
gress was further from wisdom than the President. 

In other matters Congress has a better record. While 
the new tax bill is not a scientific measure it seems to us an 
improvement over the Mellon plan, which relieved the big 
taxpayers disproportionately to the small. Here Congress 
werrode stiff executive opposition. Unfortunately it failed 
to give the necessary two-thirds majority to the amendment 
abolishing tax-exempt securities, which would end an im- 
portant avenue of escape for large taxpayers. It did, how- 
ever, pass the child-labor amendment, which now goes to 
the State legislatures for ratification. It voted a well- 
sarned increase in salaries to the postal employees, which 
the President vetoed. The lower house approved the gift of 
Muscle Shoals to Henry Ford, but Senator Norris’s analysis 
and exposure of its indefensible provisions kept it from in- 
lorsement by the Senate. 





Certain issues were buried or allowed to die. No ap- 
propriation was made for German relief, because Senator 
Lodge blocked every proposal Nothing what- 
ever was done for the relief of the farmers; and the attempt 
died. In both 


men strove to force 


n committee, 


to reform the Esch-Cummins railroad act 
these fields a group of Western 
action; Old Guard opposition . 
line kept Congress from action. The World Court issue was 


stitutes ol! 


conyres 


from both sides of the party 


also smothered in committee; the insincere sub 


Senators Lodge and Pepper effectively stifled serious dis- 


cussion of the question. Fortunately, the naval increas: 
lost out in the final jam. 
It is not a brilliant record, but for a preelection 


se8S810N 


it is pretty good. The progressive bloc held the balance 


power in both houses, but it was not ith 
tiate legislation of its own; it could and did kill the hope of 
thoroughly reactionary legislation. 
on the floor of both houses of a little group of determined 


whiecen 


And the very presence 


men silenced every attempt to stifle the investiyations 
exposed the rotten character of the Harding-Coolidye ad 
ministrations. Congress did force a housecleaning, even if 
the job has not yet been completed. And that is more than 
most Congresses achieve. 


1 oe) . 

A Sea Wolf's End 

H° many persons, we wonder, understood—if indeed 

they saw—a stray item in the newspapers the other 

day, saying that the steamship Von Steuben of the United 

States Shipping Board had been taken to Baltimore to be 

reduced to junk? Among sailors there is an old supersti- 

tion against changing the name of a ship—a belief that it 

brings the vessel bad luck. What a pity that landlubbers, 

too, do not hold to such a superstition! One of the many 

wastes of the Shipping Board has been that of good names. 

It gives a vessel a name almost as often as a fresh coat of 

paint, thus obscuring the reputation and the history of 
many a fine ship. 

For the Shipping Board’s Von Steuben was none other 
than the famous Kronprinz Wilhelm, once one of the crack 
transatlantic liners of the North German Lloyd and later 
one of the most dreaded sea wolves of the World War. The 
Kronprinz Wilhelm was one of four express steamers to 
which Germany chiefly owes the supremacy in the transat- 
lantic passenger service which she enjoyed for about the 
first ten years of this century. The others of the quartet 
were the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, the Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
and the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. Fleet, powerful, and luxuri- 
ous, these twin-screwed, four-funneled beauties maintained 
together the fastest service across the Atlantic for at least 
a decade. It was to blast this reputation and regain its old 
rule of the waves that Great Britain subsidized the Cunard 
Line to build the giant racers Lusitania and Mauretania. 
The departure from or the arrival at the piers in Hoboken 
of any one of these celebrated German liners was almost an 
international event. In turn, the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse and the Kaiser Wilhelm II each lowered the record 
for the transatlantic passage. For many years the only 
competitor in speed of the famous quartet was the flying 
Deutschland of the Hamburg-American Line. 

“Sic transit gloria mundi!” What has become of these 
splendid ships of twenty years ago? The Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse, which sailors unkindly nicknamed “Rolling Billy” 
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because of its bad habits in rough water, became a raider 
in 1914, and after a short career was caught and sent to the 
bottom by the British navy. The Kaiser Wilhelm II and 
the Kronprinzessin Cecilie were interned in this country 
during the first years of the war. When America entered 
the combat the Kaiser Wilhelm II became the transport 
Agamemnon and the Kronprinzessin Cecilie the Mount Ver- 
non. Both are still afloat, but although they have barely 
reached respectable middle age they are no longer talked 
of, no longer sought after by the traveling public. The 
first is laid up in New York and the other in Boston. Their 
youthful prowess, the heydey of their fame, is forgotten. 

But of all the quartet the Kronprinz Wilhelm had the 
most varied and adventurous history. Like the Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse, it, too, became a raider at the outbreak of 
the war, and with better luck it kept out of the clutches of 
His Majesty’s navy. Early in January, 1915, some 100 
French and English sailors were landed at the Canary Is- 
lands, bearing tales of the sinking of their ships by the Ger- 
man corsair. In February some 250 sailors reached Ameri- 
can ports with similar tales, but in April the Kronprinz 
Wilhelm itself crept into the harbor of Newport News, dis- 
abled. The commander asked for, and received, fifteen days 
in which to make repairs. Meanwhile British and French 
war ships gathered at the three-mile line outside the harbor. 
A sensation-loving public awaited a battle or a miraculous 
escape by night. Neither happened. When the allotted 
time was up, the commander submitted to the internment of 
his ship and its crew. 

Now the Kronprinz Wilhelm, famous express steamer 
and celebrated sea raider, has made its last port. It is 
going back to the melting-pot from which it came. 


What Is Wrong with the 
Klan ? 


ARL MAYFIELD, Ku Klux Klan candidate for United 

States Senator from Texas, apparently is to retain 
his seat in the Senate. Ed Jackson, Ku Klux Klan candi- 
cate for the Republican nomination for governor of In- 
diana, won the primary election in that State, hands down. 
Klan candidates have won local elections in Ohio, and the 
New York State delegation to the Republican convention 
at Cleveland is reported to be opposed to a stringent anti- 
Klan plank in the Republican platform. Oregon has a Klan 
governor, and in Georgia and other Southern States the 
Klan dominates the courts. What is behind this Klan 
which builds fiery crosses in every State of the Union, 
which dominates elections, and sways millions? 

The New York World, which has been waging a vig- 
orous campaign against the Klan, has conducted an in- 
teresting poll of Democrats and Republicans on the ques- 
tion whether the political conventions should go on record 
against “all groups, open or secret, which attempt to take 
the law into their own hands;” against prejudice or dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, or creed; and, specific- 
ally, against the Ku Klux Klan. The answers are various; 
most of the politicians declare in vague, general terms 
against race prejudice but prefer to avoid mention of the 
word “Klan.” The most pithy comes from the Republican 
national committeeman from Oklahoma, Jim A. Harris. 
“All this hullabaloo about the Klan and the anti-Klan,” 


says Mr. Harris, “reminds me of a statement once made by 
Josh Billings: ‘Thur hez bin a heep sed consarnin’ the 
wether, but nuthin’ hes ever bin dun about it yet.’” 
There has been too much said about the Klan, and 
too little done about Klannishness. The organization is not 
as important as its spirit. As the Klan has spread through 
the North and entered politics it has acquired an increasing 
restraint without changing its inner nature. The atrocities 
with which the early history of the Klan was punctuated 
seem to have been declining while the bitter, intolerant 
spirit of the Klan has been spreading. To kill the organi- 
zation today would mean little if its spirit persisted. 

Klannishness is not confined to the Klan. At Hicks- 
ville, Long Island, the Knights of Columbus were in charge 
this year of the Memorial Day exercises. As it happened, 
the three sons of Hicksville who had died in the World 
War were all Catholics. When the paraders reached the 
monument they found a wreath at its base, marked 
“K. K. K.,” and were unwilling to leave it there. A fist 
fight followed, in which the wreath was stamped on and 
destroyed. The incident is trifling, but it marked another 
triumph for Klannishness. The wreath may have been 
intended as an insult, but a decent respect for the dead 
men and for the inclusiveness of their country would have 
let it lie untouched. There are good men in the Klan, 
although it can hardly be said that there are tolerant men; 
but they will never be converted to a decent respect for 
their fellow-countrymen if these others adopt the Klan’s own 
intolerance. 

To assume that all Klansmen are reprobates is to adopt 
the habit of mind exemplified in the ridiculous campaign 
posters distributed by the Klan in Indiana, reading: 

Every criminal, every gambler, every thug, every liber- 
tine, every girl-ruiner, every home-wrecker, every wife- 
beater, every dope-peddler, every moonshiner, every crooked 
politician, every pagan Papist priest, every shyster lawyer, 
every K. of C., every white slaver, every brothel madam, 
every Rome-controlled newspaper, every black-spider—is 
fighting the Klan. Think it over. Which side are you on? 

Well, we are on the side of those who fight Klannishness, 
although sometimes the fight against the Klan seems to 
borrow its evils. We are against those who assume that 
every Catholic is bad, or that every Klansman is bad; that 
every Jew is an outcast, or that every Gentile has a right 
to be called a Christian; that every Jap should be barred 
from the land or that every American is better than any 
foreigner. It will certainly help if the Klan is forced into 
the open—made to unmask, and to act, when it acts, pub- 
licly. It might help if it were proved that Mayfield 
was elected to the Senate by Klan money and that some of 
the officials who collected the money knew of crimes com- 
mitted by Klansmen—but the country, which has heard of 
Mr. Daugherty and knows that the Republican Governor of 
Indiana has been sent to jail for fraud would not be much 
impressed. The Klan has invented no new crimes. Anti- 
Catholic sentiment is an old story in American political life: 
it had its greatest success in the fifties and was active 
again in the nineties. The Klan has revived an old in- 
tolerance, which will still be an evil when the passions now 
stirred by the three K’s have been forgotten. The fight 
against the Klan will make most headway when it abandons 
personalities and vague principles. The worst sample of 
Klannishness in recent American history was the immigra- 
tion law, and with that, as far as we know, the Ku Klux 
Klan had nothing to do. 
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The Race Problem in the Caribbean 


By ROBERT 


II. The French Way 


(In a previous article, printed in The Nation of June 
11, Mr. Herrick described the situation existing in the 
British islands.) 
T is only sixty miles from the English island of St. 
Lucia to Martinique, less than forty miles from Mar- 
tinique to the English island of Dominica. Both these 
British islands retain positive indications of French in- 
fluence, distinguishing them from Barbados or Antigua, 
which are purely English. The colored population of St. 
Lucia and Domenica understand and largely use among 
themselves a French patois and their folk literature be- 
trays the contacts they have had with their immediate 
neighbors. Moreover, there are subtler marks of French 
blood and French influence among many of the natives 
who have been under English rule exclusively for more than 
a century, testifying to the potent quality of the French 
culture. Yet when one passes in the night from one of 
these English islands to Martinique he wakes up to a new 
world, still predominantly colored, but with a vivid contrast 
in appearance and spirit that seems more marvelous the 
longer he remains in the French colonies. From the same 
materials, practically, physiographically, and racially, the 
French have made an utterly different compound culturally, 
which promises if permitted to endure to differentiate itself 
more and more from the English product. 


I felt it that first Sunday morning of my visit to 
Martinique while taking my early coffee on the terrace of 
the hotel and watching the stream of colored folk on their 
way to mass in the cathedral. Color was the first note 
of contrast with the English settlements—color in the 
houses, in the costumes of the women, in the vivid madras, 
the picturesque foulards—I had never seen such amazing 
contrasts of color in dress. Purples and greens and yellows, 
all violently yet agreeably thrown together. And color 
in the people themselves. Here was not a people of whites 
and blacks (or even mulattoes). These women and chil- 
dren—for there were few men in the church-going crowd 
—were of every possible shade of brown, ivory, reddish 
bronze, yellow. Few were either dull or vivid black, as in 
Barbados and Trinidad. At this first glance it was evi- 
dent the mixing of races had gone on in Martinique for 
a much longer time and more commonly than in any Eng- 
lish island. Further acquaintance with conditions in the 
French islands confirmed this impression: of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand inhabitants of Martinique 
not more than two thousand are pure white, and an aston- 
ishingly small percentage of the majority are pure black, 
or négres, as they are called. The great majority of the 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand have some white 
(a few, Indian) blood. Here, then, on a small scale, one 
might observe the results of an almost free miscegenation 
between whites and blacks and, if true, witness the dire de- 
generation that such a miscegenation is supposed to pro- 
duce! 

It is a commonplace that the French (and Southern 
Europeans generally) evince no such instinctive repug- 


HERRICK 


nance to the black race as the Anylo-Saxon; they inter- 
marry with colored peoples and admit them quite freely 
to civil equality, even to a sort of social equality. The 
French colonials, during the days of slavery, endeavored 
unsuccessfully to keep vhite stock pure making 
stringent laws against the freeing of black women for the 
purpose of marriage, but to how little avail the sight 
present highly varied colored population is evidence. The 
fact was that the French colonial in those illicit re 

with dark women which all colonial societies have suffered 
was much kinder, more humane, more op 

ashamed of his irregular establishments than his E 
neighbors. For example, in the old days it wa istomar 
for the white man to give land or houses to his ¢ red 
mistress, to admit the relationship. As a consequence ot 
finds that today the colored offspring of misceyenation will 


speak with pride of his white father or grandfather. In 
stead of becoming neither a good white nor a yood black, 
as the American has it, the French mixed blood ia cor 
scious of a superiority, and whether due to a real improv 
ment of stock or to the benefit of a better upbringing, 
lightly colored folk are the 


ones to be found in re 


ble positions, in trade and in the civil servic In f 
if there is ever a race conflict in the French islands it w 
come about because of competition for contro! between t 
pure blacks, the plantation hands, who are less advan 


and the mixed breed who are socially conscious and 
bitious—not between the white and the black. For he: 
as in the English Antilles, the white has already pra 
tically given over the hopeless struggle for racial domi- 


nance. Their numbers are falling every decade, and their 
wealth. 
But it is not only by a franker mixing with the “in- 


ferior race” that the French colonial has brought about 
this situation, so different from that of the English colo- 
Something besides the touch of white blood has gone 
to creating the allure, the grace, the subtle sense of inde- 
pendence, of quick-witted equality, all of which and more 
make the French colored man, woman, or child a different 
creature from the English colored. 
of the body, which Lafcadio Hearn was never weary of 
remarking thirty-five 
among the colored women of Martinique, is as true today 
as then, that readiness of tongue and readiness of wit come 
from something other than mingling of blood. Across the 
tiny place from my hotel in the Fort de France was the 
Palais de Justice, with the usual flamboyant Gallic procia- 
mation of Liberté, Egalité et Fraternité. These noble 
human ideals are probably no better observed in these dis- 
tant dependencies of France than in Algiers or Tonquin— 
or Paris, for that matter. But that extravagant motto, 
for all its absurdity, splashed as it is across the facades 
of all French buildings, has put something into the French 
democracy which every other democracy in the world lacks. 
Just as the French conscript army seemed to me the most 
democratic army in the world, the most citizen army (prob- 
ably far more so than the communist army) so the French 
colored folk carry themselves as do no other Negro people I 
have ever seen. There is no servility (and little insolence) 


nies, 


That superb carriage 


years ago, and which, especially 
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in their attitude, but a consciousness of freedom and 
equality. This, with their vivid sense of color, with their 
charm, and their very great personal beauty makes them 
the most attractive colored people I have known in the 
world. Here for the first time I at least came to realize 
that it was stupid to speak of black or colored, indiscrimi- 
nately en masse; that there was as great physical and per- 
sonal individuality, as many shades of complexion and casts 
of features and degrees of beauty or charm among dark- 
skinned people as among Nordics! It is only the stupid— 
and brutal—egotism of a dominant race that lumps under 
one undiscriminated heading all the qualities of another 
Individuality and variety are not merely potentially 


race. 
black as in white. These the 


but actually existent in 
French culture has evoked. 

Two obvious agencies have assisted in creating the 
French colored civilization—the Catholic church and the 
public schools. The French colonies are saturated with 
Catholicism. Not even in Brittany is the wayside shrine, 
the wayside cross, the calvaire as common as in Martinique. 
And whatever else one may find to say about Catholicism 
it inculcates in its lowliest representatives a spirit of Chris- 
tian equality. The old white priest standing beneath the 
stone cross on the green hillside of Morne Rouge, sur- 
rounded by his black congregation who had made with him, 
singing, the stations of the cross that Lenten Sunday of 
March called them “mes fréres” in his simple address, in no 
Pickwickian sense. So, too, the schools are crowded, where 
the youth are taught by white and colored men and women; 
taught at least to read and write French, so that practi- 
cally every person in the colony can speak intelligible French, 
aside from the patois, which is unfortunately destined to 
Possibly the Great War has had its part in this 


die out. 
For somewhere 


making of a French colored civilization. 
in every hamlet there is a tablet bearing the names of many 
colored citizens who died in France fighting side by side 
with white Frenchmen. An extraordinary number of these 
colored men went overseas to fight. In the little hamlet of 
Lorain I counted over a hundred names on the memorial 
tablet of those who had died in the war. (Such strange 
names, too, suggesting Carib descent, African, East Indian 
coolie, Spanish and Portuguese, beside “Creole,” that is 
white colonial.) 

Another important question, of course, is the 
question. Wherever in these tropical islands the “inferior 
race” has been able to get hold of land in sufficient amount 
to live off it, the social product differs from that in places 
where, as in Barbados, the land is still held in the form of 
large plantations to be exploited by dependent blacks at a 
low wage. In the French islands the land is in small patches, 
no doubt largely because of the tumbled, broken, volcanic 
nature of the country. There are comparatively few large 
holdings. The characteristic thing in Martinique is the 
small cabin with a field of two, worked—and really worked— 
by the owner and his family. Of course this development 
is deplored by the white colonial who finds that it restricts 
his supply of labor, and who grumbles inevitably at the 
“lazy nigger.” And paradoxically in these densely populated 
islands there is an almost universal “labor problem.” But 
looking at the matter solely from the aspect of the colored 
colonial the small-holding type of development makes for 
independence, and charm, also cheapness of living. The 
by-ways of Martinique, the little valleys, the mountain 
slopes, are garden patches, supporting an animated, fairly 
industrious, vivid, and articulate colored race. 


land 


The first question the American traveler is asked | 
Martinique by both white and colored, asked with curiosi 
and agitation, is: “What is your country going to do wi: 
us? Will the United States take the French Antilles in pay. 
ment of war debts?” This trade which so far as I kynoy 
has never been seriously considered in the United State. 
(outside such circles of blatant imperialism as the Chicag, 
Tribune, and among the boosters for a bigger navy) is pas. 
sionately discused and patriotically dreaded down ther: 
the French Antilles. The local newspapers, inflamed }; 
suggestions from the French press, print furious denun ia: 
tions of the scheme, and the white colonials express more | 
less politely their natural disgust of the idea. Recalling ¢) 
type of rowdy, booze-hunting American citizen whom th}, 
great excursion steamers periodically set loose in th 
ports, one should not be surprised or offended at this repug. 
nance to becoming more closely associated with the ric! 
and most powerful nation in the world. 


But considering the matter more seriously I asked my. 
self why should the handing over of these lovely, f . 
islands to the United States be the unmitigated disaster tha: 
it unquestionably would be to their present inhabitants’ 
The answer to this question reveals the secret of our failur: 
in handling our own race problem and the success the Fren 
way with the same problem. Ignoring the economic working 
of the Eighteenth Amendment in a rum-making terri‘ 
(which has largely devastated the Virgin Islands we bou; 
from the Danes and which would simply prostrate Mar. 
tinique and Guadeloupe) the graver reason is that 
prejudices unfit us to govern or assimilate a colored peop! 
We should inevitably create another and worse Porto Rica 
sore, and ruin something fine of great promise if permitt: 
to work itself out, and that is the creation of a Frenc! 
colored civilization. The root of that civilization is | 
frank acceptance of what we hypocritically shudder at and 
surreptitiously practice, miscegnation. We have a hug 
literature, probably largely unscientific, on race hybridiza- 
tion, and the popular mind in America is so clouded on this 
subject, so closed, and so inflamed that we should consid 
and treat the populations of these islands merely as “nig 
gers,” offending their pride, ignoring their just claims t 
individuality, probably trying to suppress their language, «: 
we are engaged in suppressing Spanish in Porto Rico. W: 
are the most intolerant people in the world, as we hav 
recently demonstrated to the Japanese, and the most ignor- 
antly prejudiced, as we are engaged in demonstrating i 
Haiti. In Martinique and Guadeloupe we should hav 
more advanced people to deal with than in either Haiti or 
Porto Rico, and one that the usual American administrat: 
would not have the imagination to understand. 

No, the hope for these French foster children, as in 4 
somewhat different way it is for the English colored popu 
lations, is to be allowed to extend self-rule, to develop ther- 
selves in a climate to which they are admirably adapted 
even at the expense of less sugar, cocoa, limes. The wor 
needs the harmonious development of the culture of thes 
mixed white and black people far more than it needs mor 
sugar and other tropical riches. It needs the gaiety, the 
beauty, the vivid color sense of the French mulatto—anot! 
demonstration of the age-old fact that white and black ha' 
mingled without terrible consequences, as among the Medi: 
terranean peoples. And America needs the object less 


rn 


which the French are giving of a possible humane soluti 
of the race problem. 
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wit A Runaway Congress 

ve By GILSON GARDNER 

vates T never has happened before and that is perhaps why 
win | nobody seems to understand exactly what has happened. 
és This last Congress was a coalition Congress. A “runaway” 
re 


ie Congress. 

” Officially, there was in the House and Senate a Re- 
publican (Administration) “majority.” Practically, that 
“majority” was wiped out last December when Congress 
met. Officially, the Republicans were in control and re- 
sponsible for what this Congress did. Practically, the 
steering gear never was in their hands. Officially, President 
Coolidge was supported by a party “majority.” Practically, 
there was no party “majority.” 

From the time Congress convened—after the very first 
test of official strength in the House and in the Senate— 
there never was anything but a coalition majority. The 
Democrats, in cooperation with the independent bloc in 
ants? the House and Senate, were in supreme control. 
iluré Representative Longworth was nominally the leader of 
ren the “majority” but the other day Victor Berger, the Social- 
ist Representative from Milwaukee, spoke humorously but 


| my- 


that 


rKing 
truthfully when he alluded to him as “Minority Leader” 
us Longworth. 
Mar- It has been an anomalous situation. The Democrats 
were not the majority and, of course, the Progressive 
eop! Farmer-Labor group was not the majority. There was no 
Rica majority, but to all intents and purposes there was a very 
ritte real and practical working majority which, as before stated, 
renc was a coalition majority. 
st In the coalition majority of Congress the Democratic 
t ane element was the passive element; the Progressive Repub- 
hug: lican was the active element. The Democrats were impo- 
idiza- tent without the help of this independent bloc; the “‘ma- 
n this jority” or “regular” Republicans could not function without 
sid its aid. So the liberals in a way held the whip hand on 
ni 


ng the situation. 
It is no wonder the great conservative newspapers of 
ois the country have had little to say on this subject. It is a 


0. W situation they prefer to blink. 
: have The power of the coalition majority was first demon- 
io strated in its check on the organization of the House. After 
- many days of deadlock Leader Longworth of the “majority” 
ee was compelled to make terms with the independent bloc and 
wat to allow a new provision in the rules which stripped the 
aa steering committee of its power to kill legislation by fail- 
ing to report it. That power was recently shown in forcing 
- out the Howell-Barkley railroad-labor bill. 
Meat The first and test fight in the Senate was over the ap- 
sted pointment of a chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
me mittee which would handle railroad legislation. Was this 
thes committee to be left in control of the Coolidge-Conservative 
mort Administration? Not if the Democratic-Progressive coali- 
v. the tion knew itself, and under La Follette’s guidance it ap- 
at] parently did. For after a three weeks’ deadlock the coali- 
> hat tion voted in Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina as chair- 
Medi man—a Democrat with progressive leanings. Thus the 


leas ’ coalition demonstrated to itself and to as much of the out- 
side world as wished to see it that it was in control of the 
Senate. 

Next the power of the coalition was shown in its man- 


Neither the Republican 
The 


bill 
Wyidd. 


handling of the Mellon tax 


1 . 1 ’ ? } 
nor the Democratic revision of that plan prevailed. 
Coolidge-Mellon plan as it 


iry Department and White 


Republicans receded from the 
was edicted from the Trea 

House and later the Democrats had to recede from the Gar- 
The bill 


Demo 


schedule. as it 


ner revision of the Administration 


stands is a coalition bill—an adjustment between the 
cratic and Progressive bloc. 
evidence d 


Walsh 


and the Norris Cor 


The coalition’s power has been particularly 
in the work of the investigating committees—the 
Committee; the 


mittee. 


3rookhart Committee ; 
From the time Walsh sprung the lock that opened 
Fall’s mourning satchel the public has witnessed one long 
cinematograph of Republican-Democratic graft. When the 
resolution for an investigation of Daugherty and his De- 
partment came up Senator “Hound Tooth” Willis of Ohio 


was for following the “regular” order which was for Sena 
tor Cummins, as presiding officer of the Senate, to na 

a hand-picked committee to whitewash the Attorney Gen 
eral. Instead of this happening, the coalition majority did 
the unbelievable thing, permitting a first-term Senator to 


t 


name his own committee and giving young Mr. Wheeler 
start a 100 per 
Daugherty-Burns-Jess Smith and Company; and forced + 
appointment of special counsel to prosecute Fall and re 
cover the stolen naval reserves. The impotent Republican 
“majority” could do nothing but rush to the White House 
and urge the resignation of Daugherty. 

A proposal to investigate Secretary Mellon’s 
tax bureau and turn Francis J. Heney loose on the Treas- 
ury Department galvanized the whole Republican “majority” 
into momentary activity. Senator Jim Watson moyed to 
discharge the Couzens committee, but three davs 


power to cent sincere investiyation of 


income 


later after 
thinking over what the coalition might do in an open fight, 
Jim arose in the Senate and announced that all opposition 
from his quarter would be withdrawn. Perhaps he thought 
it was near the end of the session and not very much would 
happen before the adjournment of Congress in June, and 
anyway he had his own Koalition out in Indiana to consider 
The coalition, under the leadership of Senator George W. 
Norris, untied the string that held the Muscle Shoals pack- 
age and Henry’s motor lorries have not carried off a part- 
ing gift from Congress this session. 

The coalition disrupted Congress. In the beginning, 
the “majority” balked and finding that balking did no good 
the regulars got scared and ran away. And a runaway 
Congress carried with it one pension bill, one bonus bill, 
and one immigration bill made after its own specifications. 

The cartoonist who should really happen to see the situ- 
ation as it is would picture a wagon with a rearing, tear- 
ing team, one horse marked Democrat, the other Progres- 
sive, with the Senator from Wisconsin, pompadour blown 
back by the wind, holding tight to the reins while little Cal 
is seen bobbing up and down near the tailboard hanging 
on for dear life. 
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The New Education 


By AGNES 


I. In the Pubhe Schoois 


NOCKING our schools and the product of our schools 
K has long been a popular pastime. It is doubiful if 
any other American institution comes in for such incessant 
criticism. President Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation 
is solemnly certain that the reason lies in our attempt to 
educate too many of us, and in spending too much money 
in the process. He is, however, only one of a large company 
who each, according to his temperament or economic status, 
knows what ails us educationally. “Petticoat teaching,” 
declares a visiting premier, “that accounts for British boys 
being two years ahead of American boys of the same age.” 
“No, our aims are too diffuse, and our motives superficial,” 
reports a college president. “Too many fads and frills,” 
says the man of affairs. “Not enough grounding in funda- 
mentals,” says another. Underpaid teachers, overcrowded 
classes, obsolete teaching methods, too rigid a curriculum, 
inflexible grading, neglect of the individual, no connection 
with real life. 

Yet under all the grilling and controversy now raging 
in the educational world something very like a revolution is 
going on. The “new education” is given feature space in 
popular magazines, modern schools are heralded in many 
centers, educational experiments are invading even the most 
hidebound of school systems. To be sure there is little 
agreement as to what the “new education” is. To some it 
represents merely certain mechanical or administrative re- 
forms or new ways of doing old tasks. To others it means 
a complete abandonment of former educational standards 
with their narrow emphasis upon fact cramming regardless 
of the child’s needs and capacities. In these newer schools 
or classes, formal recitations are abolished, together with 
set lessons and fixed courses of study. Workshops and 
laboratories supplement or take the place of the ordinary 
classroom, on the assumption that with materials and the 
chance to use them, children will not only acquire the neces- 
sary skill in the three R’s, but wil!l develop creatively. 

The more radical of these experiments are, of course, 
being made outside the public schools, although there are 
isolated instances even under public-school conditions. 
Such an experiment is now going forward in an annex of 
Public School 61 on the East Side of Manhattan under the 
able leadership of Elisabeth Irwin. Another—conducted for 
four years in Montgomery County, Missouri, in a rural 
school—has just been made the subject of a noteworthy 
book by Prof. Ellsworth Collings of the University of 
Oklahoma.* 

Miss Irwin’s experiment grew out of her five years of 
pioneer work in mental testing, and is a real attempt to 
modify the course of study in accordance with the varying 
needs of children as disclosed by the tests. Her present 
clesses started over a year ago as a cooperative effort of 
various private agencies and the city school authorities. 
Dr. Ceorge M. Parker, the psychiatrist, and three associates 
are also connected with the work. 

There are one hundred children 


divided into four 


e with a Project Cu 


‘An 
The Macmi 


“ompany (924 
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groups—bright, normal, dull normal, and neurotic. They 
have now completed the second grade, and Miss Irwin’ 
hope is to add another set of beginners next fall, and thu 
gradually build up a school to the junior high-school crade. 
Neither the daily program nor the equipment bears much 
resemblance to the ordinary school. Low tables and chairs 
replace cumbersome and immovable school desks: hangings. 
plants, and gay decorations fashioned by the children them- 
selves give the rooms distinction and charm. Forma! work 
is minimized and ample opportunity is given the children 
to learn through free activity and first-hand experience. 
Plenty of materials are at hand—clay, wood, sand, blocks, 
weaving, paints. Dramatics, music, dancing, rhythm, and 
independent projects fill much of the day. 

The three R’s are adequately taken care of, though not 
in the ordinary stultifying fashion. Miss Irwin believes that 
we know nothing at all about the learning process, that 
children do not learn by dint of drill and subject matter 
presented in logical sequence; but, supplied with an en- 
vironment where creative activity is possible, they seem to 
acquire an amazing amount of real knowledge. She tells the 
story of a mother who was distressed because her seven- 
year-old George could not write, although he had been in 
school a term and a half. The family was about to move 


traditional school. “Never mind; we'll teach him to writ 
before you move,” Miss Irwin declared. “But we go next 
Monday,” moaned the mother. ‘“We’ll teach him,” Miss 
Irwin repeated. And they did—in two days! Mrs. Mari- 
etta Johnson has often spoken of children’s “bursting” into 
literacy! Something of the sort happened to this boy. 

Mr. Collings attained even more striking results in his 
experiment. His actual aims were not to teach subjects, 
but to better the life of his pupils, using all their interests 
and desires, good and bad. The content of their school ac- 
tivity was made up of these interests, the curriculum being 
constantly made “on the spot” by pupils and teacher in con- 
ference. Concretely the children engaged in enterprises, 
too numerous even to indicate here, which fell naturally 
into four groups: play, excursion, story, and hand projects. 
These included games, folk dancing, dramatizations, and 
social parties; study of community activities and problems; 
stories in all their forms, oral, song, pictures, and music; 
shop and construction work, making furniture, growing 
vegetables, preparing school luncheons. 

Current check was kept of the proficiency gained in for- 
mal subjects both in the experimental school and in two 
neighboring schoo!s where the traditional course of study 
was strictly followed. The tests at the end of the four vears 
showed the experimental school far in the lead. Enrolment 
and attendance in the school rose to almost perfection level, 
tardiness and punishment cases dropped to nothin. high 
school entrants increased, while the traditional schools 
maintained their former low figures, The homes of the 
experimental school-children reflected improvement. More 
and better books and periodicals were read, home and farm 
conveniences were installed, illness from preventable dis- 
eases decreased. As Prof. William H. Kilpatrick states in 
his introduction to the book, “It can no longer be said that 
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the theory won’t work. It has worked. 

that in comparison with such experiments as the foregoing 

much of what is styled experimental in the public schools 

appears as mere pretense. New York and other cities have 
} 


set aside certain official centers where attempts are made to 


Rut it must be said 


grade children scientifically, and to modify the course of 


study to meet their varying needs. The testing and grading 
of the children according to mental ability have progressed 
briskly enough, and the advantages of more homogeneous 
grouping are many. Slow and quick pupils need no longer 
interfere with one another, but may each proceed at their 
own rate. But the “modified” course of study as yet holds 
out little hope of permanent educational reform. 

A visitor to most of these “experimental” schools would 
never guess that anything different or new was being tried. 
In each classroom are the seine rigid rows held in absolute 
silence, the same routine, the same doling out of irrelevant 
facts and uninviting abstractions. It is, we will say, a Fri- 
day, and the weekly tests are being given. “Take out your 
prefix words,” drones the teacher. Ti.e class, fifty apatheti 
little robots, operating as a unit, slip one book off the desks 
and another one on them. “Prefix words!’’ What in the 
name of conscience have they to do either with children or 
with education? 

The reason no doubt is the persistence in the pedagogi- 
cal mind of the notion that there is something intrinsically 
sacred about a course of study. New York’s Department of 
Education has recently issued a report on Grading and the 
Course of Study which summarizes the methods by which 
New York and other cities are dealing with the problems of 
retardation, promotion, and modification of the curriculum. 
Here we may see how the professional educator behaves 
when faced with a serious breakdown in the educational 
machine. For that is what retardation means—millions of 
children annually throughout the country clogging the 
wheels of what should be a smoothly running process. They 
cannot or wil! not follow the prescribed time-table and 
when promotion time comes round and large masses should 
automatically move forward, these recalcitrants balk, to the 
utter confusion of the operators of the machine. What is 
the remedy? Abolish the time-table, scrap the machinery, 
and start afresh with the children as developing, growing 
human beings? Heaven forbid! 

“Our chief task,” says the report, “is to speed up the 
46 per cent of slow-progress pupils.” 

The “multiple track” method employed by Oakland, 
California, is dwelt upon at length. This provides for five 
general types of classes—accelerated, normal, opportunity, 
limited, atypical. The plan calls for a differentiated cours? 
of study—“enrichment” on one hand, and “minimum essen- 
tials” on the other. “The main consideration is to have the 
progress of all pupils continuous.” 

The curriculum and the time-table are thus the Procrus- 
tean bed into which the child, by devices nowadays scien- 
tifically determined, must somehow be fitted. Never a hint 
anywhere in the report that fulfilling the requirements of a 
prescribed course of study may bear little or no relation to 
the learning process, that it may in fact make real learning 
forever impossible by destroying the child’s initiative, nat- 
ural curiosity, and originality. Never a hint that attention 
to the real needs of children, to the exigencies of their 
growth, is the only means of insuring that what is learned 
has any real value or gets any real hold on the child’s imagi- 
nation and interest. Instead, advises the educational “re- 
pair man,” clip off the minutes from the time ordinarily de- 


| 


: . . 1 ™ “ ” 
subject and apply them to another, “dilute 


voted to one 


here, “enrich” there, speed up this lot, slow up this one, re- 


y eo nD? ( 
va If they are 1 ! ‘ gyn try a tne same 
old ne 

Experiments like those of Miss Irwin and Prof. Collings 
point the way to another educational order. Less radical, 
put ! the le nope ethods re be y tested eise- 
Where. A strange terr mere i! ractiol is 

") l 

This term is “individual ¢ 1.” Scientific tests are begin- 
ning to establish as a certaii what only the most progres- 
sive teucher dared to intimate before-——that children differ 
profoundly and that education must minister to the needs 
of each. A number of mes are in operation to permit 
children to direct their own studies, within limits. The best 
known of these is the Dalton Laboratory Plan, originated 
by Miss Helen Parkhur Dalton, Mass. Under this plan, 


pupils are released from recitation periods for part, of each 


day, and may pursue any subject they please, provided that 
they cover the required work in all subjects within a given 
period of time. The method definitely breaks up the lock 
step and permits each child to progress at his own rate of 
speed. 


l 


Some fifty cities also have adopted some f 


form of the 

rk v-pisy or Gary plan i ye forn Chis method 
so hotly contested in New York some years ayo, and rejected 
tnrough the manipulations of politicians, makes it finan- 
cially possible for all schools to provide the plant and equip- 
ment necessary for modern schooling: playgrounds, labora- 
tories, and workshops, hitherto reserved for upper yvrades 
or a limited number of schools. 

These represent beginnings only, but they are signifi- 
cant as indicating a new orientation in educational thought 
and practice. Their extension will necessarily be slow and 
under fire every step of the way. It would be foolhardy to 
attempt the too rapid adoption of any one of the newer 
reforms. Certain textbooks about the project nm othod W 
how formalized the best of methods can become in unimagi- 
native hands. The present “mental-age-grading” experi- 
ments in New York may degenerate into merely another 
mechanical device, but they may develop into genuine cen- 
ters for studying and meeting the needs of children. In 
these schools there is much discussion of ways of educat- 
ing the “dull normal” child, whose protest against the over- 
bookishness of the present curriculum has accounted in 
large measure for the retardation problem. <A few edu- 
cators are concerning themselves with the gifted child. 
Some schools have special classes for children with extraor- 
dinarily high “I. Q.’s.” Perhaps the time is not far distant 
when a child need be neither feeble-minded, physically han- 
dicapped, dull, nor overbright to receive the benefits of 
teaching consciously designed to meet his needs instead of 


4 


the maintenance of a more or less venerable tradition. 





Avnes de Lima will 


In two succeeding wriicle 


describe the advances that have been made in methods 


; of teaching in some of the long-established private 


schools and in the younger and more radical “experi- 


mental” institutions. 
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Art Young: Sinclair Lewis 
was right: Reporting a con- 
vention from the wide open 
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Democratic Infantry 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 


3y WILLIAM HARD 


—, UR text this week, while the Republicans are dispers- 
( ing from Cleveland, and while the Democrats are in 
preparation to converge upon New York, is to be found, 
beloved brethren, in a happy remark recently made by a 
Southern Senator. 

“There is cavalry and there is artillery and there is 
infantry,” said he, “in politics. The Republicans have the 
cavalry and the artillery. They canter way out in front 
with La Follette and Brookhart and Frazier and Howell 
and they even send out advance scouts who get separated 
from the Republican line of march and go forward in some 
new uniform—scouts like Shipstead and Magnus Johnson, 
ex-Republicans, Farmer-Laborites. Meanwhile the artillery, 
way back in the rear, is also Republican. It comes lumber- 
ing along with Smoot and Warren and Lodge, complaining 
about the roads and wanting to settle right down and bom- 
bard from where it is. In the middle we march—we Demo- 
crats. Sometimes we fall back and dig in with the artillery. 
Sometimes we hurry forward and collaborate with the 
cavalry. We keep in touch with both ends. We save the 
country by being conservative. We save the country by 
being progressive. We always save the country, of course. 
We save it by walking on our feet, in the middle. We, my 
dear young friend, we Democrats, are the country’s dull 
plodding salvation. The Republicans have the biggest re- 
actionary emplaced guns. The Republicans have the loneli- 
est radical reconnoitering horsemen. We Democrats are 
infantry, infantry, just infantry.” 

He said it. The Democrats in Washington have indeed 
a few artillerymen—like Bruce of Maryland, who will have 
to be abandoned on the field of battle, if the battle is lost, 
because no power on earth can move him. They have two 
or three cavalrymen: Wheeler of Montana, Dill of Wash- 
ington, Huddleston of Alabama—gentlemen with the fire of 
adventure in their eyes. Otherwise, for the most part, and 
for the overwhelming part, the Democrats are persons with 
a certain idealism in their veins and a certain considerable 
constant caution in their feet. 

Now Coolidge has given the Democrats a chance to be 
more than ever addicted to infantricide. Coolidge has made 
the Republican Party the absolute artillery party. He has 
decided to get along without cavalry altogether. 

That dashing heavy dragoon, Mr. John T. Adams, 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, is to go. 
He had already gone too far. He was not content with be- 
ing against the League of Nations. He was also against 
all its works. He was against the League Court. Artillery- 
man in economics, he was a cavalryman—an “extremist”— 
in foreign policy. He went the limit. He is to be succeeded 
by Samuel M. Butler of Massachusetts, who obeys the speed 
laws and who is expected to offer no open opposition to the 
policy of approaching the League without touching it. 

In the Republican National Convention there might 
have been Charles L. Knight of Ohio for Temporary Chair- 
man. He is a distinguished newspaper publisher, an ex- 





traordinarily powerful writer and speaker, an ex-Congress- 
man, a strong Coolidge man, a Coolidge delegate. 
an ex-Rooseveltian. 


Yes. But 





So there was not Mr. Knight of Ohio for Temporary 
Chairman. There was Theodore E. Burton of Ohio, 
ablest and one of the finest characters in Congress, 


one of the 
and ar 
artilleryman to the marrow of his firm and fixed backbone 
Then for Permanent Chairman, since the West had t 


be cultivated, there might have been Howel) of Nebraska, 


who has just been elected to the Senate and who for many 
years has been Republican National Committeeman from 
Nebraska—an official and a useful Republican, who took 


Nebraska senatorially away from the Democrats by defeat 


ing his dear friend the former Senator and abiding Dem« 
crat, Gilbert M. Hitchcock. 

lowell, however, ran ymie mut pally owne pu 
utilities terribly well in Omaha. He has also in the Senate 


given his name to the Howell bill for readjusting the rela 
tions between labor and capital on railroads in a manner 
and by a method desired by the railroad trade unio: 

So there was not Mr. Howell for Permanent Chai 
There was Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming, who lost the last 

fight in Wyoming to the 

Kendrick, and who is one of the nicest and sweetest and 
most convinced artillervmen in human existences 

Then it became necessary, 
of the Resolutions Committee, to go all the way to Mexice 
City in order to get Ambassador Charles B. Warren, whe 
will look at no gun under 83-caliber and 16-inch diameter. 

It is all very well to say that Coolidge has no courage 
This writer claims that Coolidge has both couraye and con 

Do we want a new logical alignment of parties in 

America? Coolidge has done his full share on that topi 
He has made the Republican Party the artillery party of 
America, in its control, in its management, supremely be 
yond al! precedent. 

This writer narrates that fact with an absolute indiffer 
For now watch the 


rmat 


senatorial Democrat John B 


in order to get a chairman 


sistency. 


ence to the outcome. Democrat 

Only the menace of La Follette would make the Demo 
crats think of any 
tion in New York. 

Observe the record of the Democrats in Congress. They 
produced the votes which continued the existence of tax- 
exempt municipal and State securities through which the 
large investor can escape all federal income taxes and 
through which impecunious Southern cities can borrow 
from the large investor at a low rate of interest. 

They were strong for taxing the rich except at moments 
when the rich would lend money to them. 

Overwhelmingly they were willing to take this nation’s 
property at Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River and hand 
it over to Henry Ford at a great loss to the nation and at 
an enormous potential personal profit to Mr. Ford simply 
because Mr. Ford allowed it to be alleged that by reducing 
the price of fertilizers he would put private gain into the 
private pockets of Southern farmers. 

Many additional mean things might be said against the 
Democrats. These mean things would be justified. So 
would many lofty and yearning and idealistic things. 

The Democrats are undoubtedly in touch with the cav- 
alry. They are in touch now with the La Follette railroad 


vavalry raids issuing from the conven- 
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trade union political convention which will meet in Cleve- 
land on July 4. Most Democrats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives willingly and outrightly supported the Howell 
bill—called in the House of Representatives the Barkley 
bill—wanted by the railroad trade unions. 


The pace of the Democratic Party in New York on 
June 24 will be in considerable degree proportioned to the 
prospective pace of La Follette at Cleveland on Independence 
Day. 

tun, La Follette, run. The infantry is after you. 


A Heretic on Trial 


By CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


Cleveland, June 1 

A LONG, narrow chapel, in the English style. Dark, 

except for the artificial light, and gloomy. Four hun- 
dred seats, all filled with sightseers who have crowded in to 
behold the day’s most entertaining anachronism. Outside, 
the rain is falling steadily, and the curious crowd is uneasy. 
There is a long delay in the beginning of the afternoon 
session. Already the show is an hour overdue. 

Forward, center, a row of kitchen tables, covered with 
books and papers. To the left of these, another row of 
tables, at which sit the reporters, forty or more of them, 
cracking jokes and lazily deriding the story they are here 
to write. 

A stir in the rear of the audience. The bishops are 
coming. The audience rises. Down the center aisle file the 
eight old men, in black-and-white gowns, who constitute the 
court. After them a group of men carrying books and brief 
cases, and one white-haired, keen-faced old man in a black 
cassock. The lawyers and the defendant. 

The eight in the black-and-white gowns step upon the 
rostrum in the forward end of the room and take their 
chairs, each before his own little table. One takes the center 
chair and table, the others are ranged about in a half-circle 
on koth sides of him. 

The black-and-white ones on the rostrum sit. The law- 
yers, clerks, advisers, and experts on this and that gather 
about their tables. The black-and-white ones are a little 
nervous and quite awkward and self-conscious. The one in 
the center grasps a little wooden mallet and makes as if to 
hit the table with it, then changes his mind, forgets to offer 
the customary prayer, and says, in an effort to be natural: 

“Gentlemen, you may sit down.” 

And the court that is trying William Montgomery 
Brown, bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, is in session. In Cleveland, Ohio, a town of 
nearly a million people, with street cars running to and fro 
outside, and with electric lights dispelling at least some of 
the darkness within, these eight old men in the black-and- 
white dresses that are so unbecoming are trying the other 
old man, there beside the table, for heresy. They are ac- 
cusers, judges, and jury. 

Each judge scowls at his separate table, or tries visibly 
to look like a judge. Apparently, none of them knows any- 
thing at all about judicial procedure, and the presiding judge 
is pitiable in his ignorance of even such rules of action as 
one might learn by watching a police court function for two 
hours. One of the judges looks like John D. Rockefeller. 
Another, who rather cringes before the gaze of the audience, 
has departed so far from the orthodox as to have the black 
part of his outfit made just a little bit purple. Maybe that is 
why he shrinks. Possibly he foresees the possibility of 
being tried for this Romanistic bit of heresy. 

You feel that the scene is not satisfyingly medieval. For 
instance, one of the judges wears a mustache. You feel sure 


that none of the members of the court that tried Joan wore 
a mustache. One of the judges pulls his skirt up to his 
knees when he sits down, and continues to look ludicrous 
throughout the session. Two of them cross their legs, there- 
by losing caste with the crowd. The presiding judge sucks 
at his spectacles nearly all the time, and not infrequently 
falls to sucking his thumb thoughtfully. Some of the 
reverend judges whisper and joke among themselves, and 
laugh from time to time to relieve their embarrasment. They 
read the papers, and they are conscious of the sorry figure 
the court is making of itself in the eyes of the public. 

An effort has been made to give the court a setting as 
well as a sitting. A maroon curtain is the background, and 
a maroon carpet covers the rostrum. Above the heads of 
the the judges is a stained-glass window presenting a very 
florid picture of God in pleated skirt, four sizes too large, 
cape awry and partly fastened with an emerald as big as 
a saucer. God, in this picture, has red hair and whiskers 

In front of the half circle of judges, and to its lef: 
is the witness chair, conventionally raised upon a dais that 
has been so hastily improvised that it threatens to collop 
when a fat bishop mounts the chair, and the whole court 
engages in issuing directions as to how to avert catas- 
trophe. Finally the dais is shoved to one side, the wit- 
ness chair is placed on the level of the court, and the tria! 
of Bishop Brown proceeds. 

The presiding judge rises and informs the audience that 
the court is sorry it has kept counsel waiting, but it has 
been very busy. He then reads a long typewritten state- 
ment, denying the defendant the right to put all the bishops 
of the church upon the witness stand in order to find out 
what they believe, and thus learn what is the doctrine he 
is accused of being heretic to. The statement recites that 
the doctrine may be found in the Book of Common Prayer. 


Twentieth-century lawyers, in gray and brown busi- 
ness suits, are pleading and arguing and wrangling before 
this thirteenth-century court, and the effect is strange. 
These men who can drive automobiles and cast ballots at 
elections stand here in this Gothic room and argue hotly 
about whether the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
or from the Father and the Son, and whether a bishop shal! 
be deemed guilty of heresy because he refuses to recant 
what he has written about capitalism and superstition. 
It is all very serious and momentous, but every once in a 
while the reporters at the long tables have to hide behind 
their hats and laugh. 

The audience is less polite than the reporters. It gives 
vent to a loud guffaw whenever something particularly 
amusing occurs. Then the presiding bishop almost bites 
his glasses in two, and says: 

“The court requests absolute order in the room.” 

The audience is composed largely of heretics who 
share at least some of the views of the defendant. Social- 
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jsts, Communists, rebels, independents, radicals of 


stripe. Non-conformists of all creeds. And there is a 
sprinkling of orthodox ministers of the gospel, come to 


every 





see the humbling of a heretic, and secretly hoping that some 
way may be found to get a permit from the fire department 
to burn the old man in the public square beside the bronze 
statue of Tom Johnson, another heretic, who once wa 
mayor of this city of Cleveland. 

“So you’re going to condemn him as a heretic!” shouts 
the lawyer for the defense. “And the twentieth cen- 
tury! Heavens! I seem to hear the flames of Smithfield 

re crackling about us!” 
his The judges on the rostrum wriggle in their chairs. 
Jus They do not know whether they should permit this impu- 
re- dent lawyer, who has defended Eugene Debs and other 
‘ks economic heretics before the bars of civil courts, to talk 
tly thus in the presence of the hierarchy of the church. Surely 
he Rome would not let her dignity be insulted thus—and right 
nd before the eyes of the rabble! 
ey But one glance to the right of the court, where the 
re busy reporters are preparing their copy and sending it 
scurrying for the extra editions by the hands of gum- 
as chewing messenger boys, is sufficient to convince any court 
nd that that elder day is gone. There were no reporters at 
of the trials of the good old heretics, nor in the public squares 
ry where the sizzling fires were builded by consecrated hands. 


Ah, friends, a bishop was a bishop once! 


as 

s The verdict! The verdict! The court-jury-accuser is 
f coming in to deliver the verdict! The heretical audience 
at rises. The court takes its place. The verdict is read by 


the presiding dignitary from a typewritten sheet. 
“Guilty of heresy.” 
S- The tremendous moment falls flat. There is no thrill 
t- init. Something is wrong. The verdict has been delivered, 
and nobody trembles, nobody weeps, nobody begs for mercy. 
The defendant smiles good-naturedly. His friends sur- 
round him, shaking hands, laughing, talking without heat 


$ and without excitement. The defendant, who is neither a 

- very learned nor a very important man in the world of 

s men, has become a hero. 

t The court, on the other hand, cuts rather a sorry fig- 
ure at the close of its great task. Nobody notices it. Its 

t members, for a brief time elevated to the center of the 


stage, are straggling anonymously out of the church, trying 
to keep close to one another, nervously talking about out- 
going trains. 


e There seems to be confusion in the minds of the spec- 
. tators, as well as in the minds of the readers of the news- 
t papers, concerning this trial that has just closed. Some 
y maintain that Bishop Brown was on trial. Others stoutly 
r declare that this is a garbled version, and that, as a matter 
] of fact, it was an old and tottering institution that was 
t on trial. 


: Renunciation 
By WILLIAM A. DRAKE 


; It is written in the book of Meng Tzu, 
that he who cannot fulfil his charge 
) must relinquish it. 


I have no choice. 
I lift my hand from your soul, 
and give you back to the world. 











’ . . 
A Communication 
Sauce for Mr. Daugherty 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION 


Sir: Now that the Senate committee investigating « has 
reported, now that Burns has resigned, and the new Attorney 
Genera! has been urged to suspend the spy system, it inter 
esting to consider the def f « Attorney General Daug!) 
erty set forth in his letter of Mar 23 to the President. He 
asks whether this Gover to ret ts guaranties of 
individual rights and its safeguards for equal justice to tl 
highest and the humblest, or is it to become a yovernment of 
slander, by terrorism and by fear?” He 

In I 

th ri P ‘ ( 

» of 0 i I 

thie I t to l om f n 

tained by lawless inqu 

Daugherty’s complaint ound. It is a cry that lil 
have been making for years. At last the cry has « e from a 


high official of the Department of Justice. But those who 
stitute a system should not complain. 


A. Mitchell Palmer was notorious for making defense 
eople the objects of “unjust accusation maintained by lawl 
J d 
inquisition,” and the recent administration of the Depart 
has not been free from such endeavor These men 


occasionally to forget that the rights of every citizen 
volved in the violation of the rights of any citizer 
Daugherty objects that the witnesses again 
disreputable. 
of law tell juries that they cannot choose their witnesses, and 
that if the defendants 
people they must necessarily be the ones to give testimony. 
Section 37 of the Revised Statutes, referring to conspirac 
used by the De 


that there is evi 


But we have all heard district attorney 


choose to associate with disreputable 


against the United States, has been commonly 
partment of Justice. Senator Wheeler says 
dence that Daugherty committed a crime. He was, no doubt, 
referring to this section. 
dividuals are joined and tried together as defendants. In the 
federal courts separate trials are not a matter of right and are 
seldom, if ever, granted. 
and trying a conspiracy case is that in that way acts and state- 


Under this section a number of in 


The purpose of alleging a conspiracy 


ments of each defendant may under certain circumstances be 
regarded as affecting the others. Juries are allowed to draw 
conclusions from circumstantial evidence. It is easy to create an 
atmosphere. 

In the case against Daugherty there is no direct evidence 
but there are facts from which inferences might be drawn. They 
have been drawn by the public. They might be drawn by a jury. 
Gaston Means, employed by the Department of Justice, testified 
that he received $100,000 in cash from Mitsui Japanese inter- 
ests; that he paid this money to Jesse Smith, the intimate 
associate of Daugherty—this for the purpose of stopping the 
prosecution of the Standard Aircraft case. Roxie Stinson, 
divorced wife of Jesse Smith, testified that she saw the $100,000 
in cash in a money belt which Smith wore, Smith had a room 
at the Department of Justice, lived with Daugherty, and at- 
tended conferences at the Little Green House on K Street. The 
Department of Justice did not proceed with the prosecution of 
the Standard Aircraft case. If Means, Jesse Smith 
alive), Daugherty, and others with the 
matter were indicted in a conspiracy case under this section, 
the jury might speculate as to the guilt of any of the de- 
fendants, and if the judge charged the jury (as was the charge 
in the case against Edward A. Rumely and others) that knowl- 


(were he 


various connected 
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edge might be “imputed” to a defendant, there might con- 
ceivably be a conviction. 

A former Attorney General, A. Mitchell Palmer, seems 
likewise to have been what he might call “the object of unjust 
accusation maintained by lawless inquisition.” There is testi- 
mony that Martin E. Kern of Allentown, Pennsylvania, a friend 
of Mr. Palmer, had something to do with the seizure of the 
Germantown Bosch Magneto plant. Kern’s previous career 
seems to have been unsavory. An intimate friend of Kern, 
named A. T. Murray, was made one of the trustees and general 
managers of the plant. After a few months’ operation the 
plant was sold to a bidder representing Kern without much 
question as to whether or not Kern was an American citizen 
(sales were limited to American citizens) for $4,100,000 and 
the stock was immediately sold to the public at a much higher 
Kern and Murray seem to have made almost $600,000 
Harry Covington, who was described as 


figure. 
out of the deal. J. 
campaign manager for Mr. Palmer in 1920, is said to have 
received $26,000 in legal fees. It would not seem to be difficult 
to “impute” knowledge to Palmer and to charge all of these 
men, including Palmer, under Section 37 of the Revised Statutes. 

Palmer is also connected with McLean. He testified that 
without investigation he believed McLean when the latter told 
him that he had loaned Fall $100,000, and Palmer therefore 
endeavored to avoid a situation where McLean would be com- 
pelled to testify under oath. 

That charges should lie against men on such facts may 
seem unfair, unjust, un-American, and contrary to Anglo- 
Saxon institutions, but it is the kind of law for which the De- 
partment of Justice has made itself responsible. One is pleased 
that Daugherty has seen the danger and protested against it. 
It would be pleasant if A. Mitchell Palmer would declaim his 
protest to the world. 


New York, May 10 ARTHUR GARFIELD HAys 


The Nordics 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


The blond, gigantic Nordics 
Unsheathed their shining swordics 
On Viking trips 
In dragon-ships 
Against the Southern hordics. 


The kind, longheaded Nordics 
Preserved their conquered wardics, 
But ruled their lands 
With able hands 
And never paid their boardics. 


Those supermen, the Nordics, 

Remain our hearts’ adoredics; 
They keep us straight, 
They guide our fate, 

They dwell in sweet accordics. 


Still rule! triumphant Nordics, 
Including Henry Fordics, 
By right divine, 
Resplendent line, 
Creation’s chosen lordics! 


——ee 


In the Driftway 


ATURALLY when the Drifter was in college he con 

mitted a good many indiscretions. One of them, as }, 
looks back upon it, was going to college at all; another wa. 
joining a fraternity. The latter was the least serious o; 
the two, for fraternities are comparatively harmless. 
loses his pin inside of two years after leaving colieg: 
within five he has forgotten the password and the grip. 

* * * * * 


HILE in college, though, a fraternity is a seriou: 

matter. Many students feel that not to “make a 
frat” will disgrace them more in the eyes of their friends 
at home than failure to get their diploma. So, with th. 
exception of athletics, the average student takes nothing 
in his college life more seriously than his fraternity. Th, 
“frat” to which the Drifter belonged used to hold a weekly 
meeting—Friday nights, as the Drifter recalls it—in th, 
cellar of the chapter house, each “brother” wearing a rol 
and everybody going through a ritual which appealed t 
youth’s love of mystery but now appears as so much solem: 
nonsense. The great times, though, were the initiations o! 
new members, which occurred once or twice a year. (); 
such occasions the fraternity members could indulge their 
animal spirits by pounding, kicking, and banging about their 
about-to-be “brother” without his daring to hit or even t 
talk back. Once, the Drifter remembers, he was helping t 
roll a “college man,” with his hands tied behind him, dow 
a steep hill when the victim struck a broken bottle and was 
seriously cut. A local physician, who was also a fraternity 
alumnus, was summoned. He put the young man to bed, and 
reported a case of pneumonia to the college authorities. 

* * * * * 


HE Drifter is reminded of all this by receiving from his 

chapter what is described as the “Eighth Province 
Rushing Blank,” a “standard form” adopted by a group of 
colleges last spring. Freshmen were “rushed” in hit-~r- 
miss fashion in the Drifter’s day, but times have changed 
The competition for good “frat material” has become s 
keen that the fraternities get busy in regard to new mem- 
bers back in the preparatory schools. The “Eighth Provinc 
Rushing Blank” is sent to the Drifter, evidently, in order 
that he can recommend to his chapter some of his young 
friends who are getting ready for college. The first item of 
information which the blank asks for is “Name of Rushee.” 
That is a new word since the Drifter’s day. He has forgot- 
ten what the prospective victims were called then, but he 
knows it was nothing so short and snappy as “rushee.” 
Further down on the blank one is asked to describe thé 
student’s “social standing” and “physical appearance.” 
Then comes the searching question: “Is he athletic ma- 
terial?” If so, the Drifter imagines that the subsequent 
inquiry, “What are his financial prospects?” is of less con- 
sequence. Finally, the Drifter is asked to give the “exact 
date” of the “rushee’s” arrival, including the railroad and th 
hour, a. m. or p. m. This so that his own fraternity rather 
than a rival shall have the first chance at a handshake and 
such ingratiating propaganda as may seem in order. 

* * * * * 


LL good in its way, no doubt, yet the Drifter surmise: 
that he will forget to fill out the “Eighth Province 


Rushing Blank.” As he passes in mind his young friends 
who are college bound, he is not sure that any would pass 
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the tests in “social standing” or “physical appearance,’ 
and he has a hunch that their “financial prospects” de- 
gend almost wholly upon Dad. Indeed, if the Drifter knew 
any young man who measured right up to fraternity de- 
mands he would suggest that he be sent not to college but 
to work for a couple of years on a farm or at sea. The 
lads Whom the Drifter likes best are rough diamonds, a de- 
scription of whom would not look at all impressive on the 
“Eighth Province Rushing Blank.” 


# ¢ % * 


HICH suggests the question, How did the Drifter 

ever get into a college fraternity? Well, for one 
thing, there were no “rushing blanks” in his day. Besides, 
although he is undoubtedly rough, no alchemy could ever 
reveal him as a diamond. THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
German-Danish Minorities 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your issue of March 19 contains a letter on the ques- 
tion of the German-Danish minorities. As this problem formed 
the subject of deliberations at the congress of the Minorities 
Committee of the Association of the League of Nations Unions, 
which took place quite recently at the Hague, and as we dis- 
cussed the question in a friendly manner with the Danish repre- 
sentatives, I beg permission to add a few observations. 

In Germany education lies wholly in the hands of the state. 
German educational laws are based on the idea that only the 
firm authority of the state can guarantee that education will 
develop everywhere on the same lines and that the schools will 
be open to all children alike, whatever the position of the par- 
ents may be. Denmark, on the other hand, enjoys full freedom 
in the question of education and its development is left to pri- 
vate initiative. 

The minority proolem is also far more complicated in Ger- 
many than it is in Denmark. Germany harbors various minori- 
ties, differing as regards race, religion, culture, spiritual out- 
look, and methods of political warfare. For this reason the 
legal solution on a uniform basis of the minority problem is 
far more difficult for Germany than it is for Denmark, which 
has to deal only with the German minority. We, the German 
League of Nations Union, take the point of view that only the 
conclusion of a treaty between Germany and Denmark defining 
the equal treatment of the minorities to the north and the south 
of the frontier can bring about a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. The German Government as far as we know is 
quite ready to conclude such an agreement, As both parties to 
the treaty would doubtlessly conscientiously observe their obli- 
gations, we are of the opinion that such an agreement would 
at once remove the present friction. However, it must be re- 
membered that the plebiscite in 1920 was not wisely adminis- 
tered. While in the southern zone the votes in every com- 
munity were collected separately, the plebiscite in the northern 
zone comprised the entire zone as one voting unit. There can 

be no doubt that the overwhelming majority of the northern 
zone voted for Denmark, but owing to the method employed the 
purely German districts of Tondern, Hoyer, and Tinglev came 
under Danish sovereignty. This explains why the German 
frontier population, which quite naturally is much more ex- 
citable than the population of inland districts, has the feeling of 
being treated unfairly. But this being one of the least impor- 
tant injustices which the Treaty of Versailles imposed upon 
us, we do not especially stress the point. 
Berlin, April 15 H. A, HARDER, 
General Secretary of the German League of Nations Union 


Straightening the Record 


To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: Hard’s letter in your issue of June 4 indicates that 
advancing years are diminishing his adequate supply of limited 
Usually Bill Hard is 


injustice to the hundreds of thousands of progressive farmers 


omniscience, accurate, but he does an 
who are bitterly opposed to such an economic monstrosity as 
the McNary-Haugen bill when he 
tical unanimity among farm organizations in favor of this 
bill, which all the progressiv 

Perhaps he was misled by not reading all the hearings of 
the Committee on Agriculture in favor of the Norris-Sinclair 
bill. He may have been thrown off his straight and narrow 
track by the fact that Chairman Haugen of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, through the connivance of some other stand- 
patters on his committee, 
which I gave before his committee against his bill about two 


asserts that there was prac- 


¢ farm papers also denounced 


uppressed the two-hour testimony 


and a half months ago. 

Some farmers can’t think straight, but few who do favor 
the Haugen bill; but, anyhow, why scrap over a corpse? Just 
let us keep the record as straight as it is, and elect a Congre 
which will repeal the special privileges in land, transportation, 
credit, and marketing systems, 
brought about the Agrarian Revolution 

Washington, June 2 3ENJAMIN C. MARSH, 

Managing Director, Farmers’ National Coun 


to say nothing of taxation, which 


Political Prophecy 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Let me try to forecast the results of the impending 
national conventions. Looking backward, we now perceive the 
reasons which convinced the little group of party leaders that 
Mr. Harding was the choice of the people. Every delegate 
knew that Mr. Harding had lost some of his home State di 
tricts to General Wood and that he had run fourth and last 
in his neighbor State of Indiana. The Republican chief 
Chicago in 1920 must have foreseen that the Democrats would 
not grasp the opportunity to become America’s liberal party 

This year the G. O. P. will nominate Mr. Coolidge, and 
with him some not-too-radical progressive, resident in the 
Middle West, probably Judge Kenyon of Iowa. The platform 
will demand tax reduction, a well-planned and cautious reduc 
tion; a World Court “without compromise of our national inde- 
pendence” will be advocated. The constitutional provision for 
freedom of religion will be solemnly approved and reference 
will be made to the virtues of our naturalized citizens. No 
more direct mention of Ku Klux will be made, though lynching 
will be denounced, as will dishonesty in public office “when the 
same is proved before a competent tribunal.’”’ The farmer will 
be praised, and politely advised to try cooperative buying and 
selling and to get away from the “one-crop” idea. The plat 
form will also point with pride. To what? Well, now, for the 
small consideration of one good political plum, I will under- 
take to write this difficult paragraph in a way that will cause 
the convention to rise and cheer. You say someone already 
has this assignment on the same terms? Just my luck. 

Now for the Democrats. How tame the prize-fights con- 
ducted at Madison Square Garden when compared to this battle 
royal which Tex Rickard has landed! No limit to the number 
of rounds. No rule against hitting in the clinches. But the 
Smiths and McAdoos will plunge into battle without considering 
that they might overlook their differences in regard to churches 
and beverages, and unite to form a great new party for the 
common people, North and South, naturalized and native-born 


No, the Democratic Party will continue in the old rut. McAdoo 
will early be ready to trade. He will have about 400 votes, 
but they will not be enthusiastic for his candidacy. Smith’s 


200 will seem formidable, seconded, as they will be, by the 
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shouting thousands on the streets. At last the trading will be 
accomplished. The party will have 
Americans,” one a New Yorker that nobody west of the Hud- 


son ever heard of; the other a favorite son from somewhere 


nominated two “good 


east of Iowa and west of Pennsylvania. Both Protestant 

Broad-minded men, too. Speak to their Papist and Jewish ac- 
quaintances. Neither one dared to be dubbed a Prohibitionist 
or a Suffragist back in the days when these things were being 
urged. In fact, neither ever stood for anything new. But now 


they are ready to stand siege or give battle for “things 
are.” The Democratic papers will once dig into their re- 


spective “home towns” and we will be 


as they 
assured that “our great 
standard bearers” are very human. 

The platform will assail the Republicans because of Tea- 
pot Dome; it will hint that many other scandals are yet to be 
uncovered. The farmer will be wept over and assured that 
all would be different if we had stayed in Europe. 
will be extolled as one of the world’s greatest men. The League 
will not be mentioned by name, but its ghost will be invcked 
to prevent more wars. 

And Coolidge will carry New York and the election. 

Los Angeles, May 15 J. HENRY BRAND 


A Suggestion from Germany 


To THE EbIToR OF THE NATION: 
Sirk: Possibly some of your readers will be interested in ¢ 
and under- 
standing between nations described in this extract from a let- 
It was written by a banker in 
friend’s English, 


operating in a scheme for the furtherance of amity 
P 


ter received by me recently. 
Cologne. I will not attempt to correct my 
now grown quaint from disuse. It would merely destroy its 
genuineness without adding to its appeal. 


You in a settled country can't understand what we 


over here have to go through War is still going on 
People are not shot, but starve away by hunger: and we 
can't see when all this will end. . For me, and for a 


very few of my friends, the only way to reach a perma- 


nent peace in Europe is to hammer into the minds of 


the people the idea of the United States of Europ ifter 
your scheme in America 

A friend of mine has tried ng this idea forward 
in France, Germany, and England nd has spent all his 
money*for it, without result The diplomatists don't be- 
lieve in these penceful ideas As you speak in your 


letter about the Quakers, I wanted to ask if in your coun- 


try there are men who would spend some money for an 


international newspaper to wor n this direction. . 

Please let om have a line to tell m if there much 
interest in this question, and if it would be po ile to 
get some money together for this friend of mine, that he 
might b ible to work further Now he is so absolutely 
short of money that he has to give it up I also intend 


to write to friends of mine in France and England to 
collect a little sum to enable him to go on 
Navesink, N. J., April 18 MARGARET LENTE RAOUL 


‘‘When the Bands Begin to Play” 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Just the other day, while passing through a town 
which I will not name, I was rather forcibly jerked back to 
the days of 1917 when the youth of the land was being called 
upon to make this world a decent place to live in for all time 
It was my privilege to be included in that multitude 
To go to war has ever been 


to come. 
of care-free, sincere young men. 
the privilege of youth. 

I was in southern California when the call to arms reached 
North we were given the freedom of the city 
Each town tried to outdo the rest 


me, On the way 


} 4 . . 4 
wherever our trains stonned. 


in showing its appreciation of the way in which the boys 





a, 





marcned off leaving all their material goods behind, leavin, 


all those near to them—perhaps for all time. 
.nd the city whose name I must suppress outdid al! other 
Nowhere else were we so feted and so cheered. That , 


armory fairly shining with cleanliness; those huge tabies wit 
° } 


heaps of delicious food and dainties which the women had 
ngly prepared for us. 


How different was my recent entry and reception in ‘ 
town, six years after the previous triumphant visit. I ving 
finished doing my yearly assessment work in the desert hills, ] 
was returning to San Francisco, traveling part of the way 
on freight trains, Arriving within the city limits I began te 
hike through the town with a couple of other young men. For 
four nights I had had but very little sleep. All of that night 
had passed in waiting and riding on a freight train. 

We encountered an cfficer of the law in the street. H;, 
promptly proceeded to “frisk” us. I inquired for a search war. 
rant. I spoke as man to man, not meekly, nor yet brazenly, 
3eing tired out from honest toil, homeward bound, and with 
nearly ten dollars in cash left in my jeans, I was anxious t 
be on my way. 

Right there I learned that no man on the road is supposed 
to question the wisdom of a small-town officer. Grabbing me 
by both shoulders as he would a sack of coal he headed fir « 
call box a half block away. On the way over he found time te 
threaten to crack my head with his stick; to point out what a 
hard-boiled character I was, and to inform me of his intention 
to have me “vagged.” Above all else he wanted me to know 
that police of his town did not need a warrant to search my 
kind. Upon reaching his call box he surveyed me again. Bs 
ing convinced after closer scrutiny that I was utterly exhauste 
for want of sleep, he warned me not to question the ways 01 
officers when being searched, and promised to allow me to go o1 
He directed me to a Japanese restaurant across the 
street. That I took to be his parting instructions. I was soon 
to find out my freedom was only a parole. Upon coming out 
I found my friend the cop calling me back as I started toward 
the station. He wanted to point out what an easy job it would 
be for him to have me convicted for vagrancy. I mentioned 
my right to a trial by jury. He said my bail would be from 
three to five hundred dollars; no trial for thirty dys or so. 

Realizing my weakened condition and knowing the terrible 
hrutalities committed by paid officers of the law upon defense- 
less men picked up at random, I struggled to contro] myself. 
I told him I had been an officer of the law once myself. I failed 
to inform him, however, how I had resigned after discovering 
that I would soon become wholly unable to sympathize with my 
own kind. 

Finally I was permitted to resume my trip. 
weary feet, homeward bound, IT reflected on the difference of 
recention accorded me in that charming California town in Oc- 
toher. 1917. and six vears later 

Rerl-eleuw. California, Anril 390 . =. 





my way. 


Dreeging my 
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Books 
A Great Liberal Leader 


The ‘Afe of Sir Henry Camphbell-Bannerman. By J. A. Spender. 
sloughton Mifflin Company. $10. 
RAMSAY MAcDONALD was not the first man to make 
J. his way through storms of contumely and abuse to the 
Campbell-Bannerman, too, was for 


highest office in the state. 


many years the best-hated man in England. His denunciation 
of the farm burnings 
War as “methods of barbarism” exposed him to unceasing tor- 


rents of vituperation, and even as late as a few months before 


and concentration camps of the Transvaal 


he became prime minister it was commonly held to have made it 
impossible for him ever again to hold public office. But it was 
those three words that in the end brought about peace and union 
in South Africa. Kight years after they were uttered General 
Botha told Mr. Spender that when the Boers were fighting a 
losing battle with an apparently hopeless future before them 
the fact that the leader of one of the great English parties had 
had the courage to say this thing and to brave the obloquy which 
it brought upon him touched their hearts and made them think 
seriously of the possibility of reconciliation. 

Campbell-Bannerman had held the premiership for little 
nore than two years when failing health brought his career to a 
close. But during that brief pericd he wrote his name indelibly 
upon the history of the British Empire. The granting of re- 
sponsible government to the Transvaal, one of the greatest acts 
wf faith ever performed by a powerful nation, was his work, and 
at will cause his memory to be honored long after the exploits 
of many more brilliant men have been forgotten. All the way 
through the Boer War he insisted that the enemies of today 
would have to be the fellow-citizens of tomorrow, and his policy 
was consistently directed to the ultimate “conciliation and har- 
monious cooperation of the two European races in South Africa.” 

The statesman who rendered his country this priceless ser- 
vice was one of the most modest and least self-assertive of men, 
almost devoid of ambition. He strove for none of the prizes of 
public life. They came to him unsought and undesired. He de- 
scribed himself, quite sincerely, as “scared and saddened” when 
he realized, from a talk with King Edward at Marienbad, that 
the time was rapidly approaching when he would be the First 
Minister of the Crown. “It has not been by my seeking,” he 
told a Montrose audience during his premiership, “that I am 
where I am, but simply because I have gone straight forward 
and find myself there without knowing very well how I came 
there.” He never trimmed his sails to catch a popular breeze. 

He held the simple view of the party system [siyvs Mr 

Spender] that when the country wanted Toryism it would 
go to Tories for it, and when it wanted Liberalism it would 
expect the unadulterated article from a Liberal party. For 
Liberals, therefore, to try to appease popular wrath by 
assimilating themselves to Tories when the country was 
against them was an unprincipled folly which would de- 
stroy their chance of being accepted as Liberals when the 

popular mood changed 
Sooner or later there comes a time when a war-intoxicated na- 
tion sobers down, and then it gives its confidence to those who 
have preserved their sanity amid the general delirium. 

The tributes so often paid to the “simplicity” of Campbell- 
Bannerman’s character tend, perhaps, to produce the impression 
that his intellectual endowment was second-rate. That con- 
clusion, however, would do him a grave injustice. Even his 
speeches, though lacking the sparkle of Rosebery’s or Winston 
Churchill’s, abounded in pungent comments and vivid phrases. 
It is to him that we owe the coining of the neat term “Ulsteria” 
to express the excited mood of northeastern Ireland. It was 
no mediocrity who wrote for the Balfour Government the epi- 





‘ We . h ¢ y ‘ ¢ a ple for the 
rie ! for t nat vas 
one uttera of Cam; ] n’s t ! e level 
of ratior On the ver ng W } jress 
the Inte Parliamenta { ! ] i aeile 
gation from R ia, t I after 
ten wect if existence, } I abrupt perial 
u} rT} announce t pre 
pi peect 1 set lem as d ite as 
ever diplomat had to solve \fter disclaiming a: ation 
for judging the Czar’s ; he remarked t tutions 
had often a disturbed, if r tormy, j he 
continued, “will revive in form or ‘ Vy say 
sincerity, ‘La Douma est morte: Viv : Douma The 
effect was electrical. The , n which the iv had 
cast over the audience was instantly dispersed by battle 
cry of hope 
In Mr. Spender, who was for many years closely iated 
with him and who was the ablest exponent of pole n the 
London press, Compbell-Bannerman } found biog- 
rapher. The book, one must add, has the advantay: a mar 


velous index. HERBERT W. LickWILL 


Two Poets and a Novelist 


Sunrise Trumpets. By Joseph Auslander With an Introdue 
tion by Padraic Colum. Harper and Brother 

The Crimson Cloak. By Lois Montro Boni gnt 
$1.75. 

The Dark Night. By May Sinclair. The Macmillan npany 
$2. . 

O*" of the several qualities that seem in modern times to 
be essential to poetry is the quality of movement —move 


tories are seldom told, but movement 


in the language, in the line. The reader may be taken fast 


ment not of the story, for 


or slow; he may even be held quite still, in a peculiar suspense; 
yet there must be felt, somewhere beneath or behind the words 
which the poet uses, a pull. If one is not drawn a new 


and powerful current of some sort the chances are 
not reading Good 
power; poetry must possess it today or go without an excuse 
for existing. It is fully as important as that quality oftener 
talked about, the quality of vision. All persons may sec, while 
only a few can talk so felicitously that their words, their 
phrases, their sentences slip round and after one another 
like streams of wind or layers of rain. 

Mr. Auslander is clearly a poet if the foregoing holds 
true. He may get much or little said; he may fail to inter- 
pret human life in new terms; but he is gifted with an artist’ 
love and skill when it comes to the rhythm 
English words. Incidentally, it is the mov 
rain that he suggests; wind and rain—subile, slanting, soft 


I it one 18 


verse. verse has always possessed this 


manipulation of 


ement of wind and 


are the elements which he has chosen in the first half of his 


accomplished volume to create upon the page. Twilight swishes 
through his diction; gray water seeps up and muffles his ca- 
deaces without once destroying them. He has a nnerism. 
He, too, much loves to load his verse with telling phrase 

and then it is as if the stream died for a while in dead, soaked 
leaves. Most of the time, however, he is in control of | method, 


and the reader gets such passages as these: 


Roads are rutted and old warons 
Lumber and lunge on sunken stone 

The rain at a thousand gusty flugons 
Gurgies and groans. 


* . 
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The drowsy, friendly, comfortable creak 
Of axles arguing and wet spokes gleaming, 
When old empty tumbrels blunder dreaming, too sleepy to speak, 


Blunder down the road in the rain dreaming... . 


There is a sudden fuss of draggled feathers and the swing 
Of winds in a hissing burst of raindrops; then a cry 

Of color at the hill’s rim; a strange bright glimmering; 
And a lark talking madness in some corner of the sky. 


Mr. Auslander is perhaps less successful in the second half 
of his volume, where he deals with human subjects in strict 
forms of verse—for instance, the sonnet. Yet in his sonnet 
on Yseult and in half a dozen other pieces he is brilliantly 
eloquent because he carries over the finer technique of his 
poems about nature. Much may be expected of his future 
volumes. 

Mrs. Montross has written some love poems which are 
better at the first than at the second reading. Their note 
is an intense one, and their inspiration is doubtless true; but 
a certain over-neatness about their conclusions, a finality of 
touch, robs them of their full effect. The greatest love lyrics 
have been great chiefly in their beginnings—perhaps only in 
their first lines. Their authors have been content to let them 
trail off, never hoping to say the last word about an experi- 
ence which has no end in fact. Much modern poetry about 
love degenerates into epigram because the writers believe that 
a point must somehow be made; whereas love poetry lacks 
Mrs. Montross shows most promise in those long 
philosophical pieces which allow her remarkable fluency of 
speech to work its way. In Runners, for example, Youth and 
Night and Death race downhill with the runner man: 


a point. 


Faster, with slack limbs 
Faster, with tense limbs 
Whichever way—faste:' 


There is no finish to the race, and so no finish to the poem. 
It is to be hoped that Mrs. Montross continues thus to look at 
life in motion, for that, reduced to words, is poetry. 

Miss Sinclair, the author of novels in prose, remains a 
novelist in prose throughout the present tale in spite of the 
fact that it is printed in uneven lines and is called free verse. 
She writes as always with beauty and speed, but her lan- 
guage never quite leaves the level ground; it is not verse. 
The theme of “The Dark Night” will be familiar to readers 
of Miss Sinclair. Upon the darkness of a solitary woman’s 
mind bursts for a moment the light of love. Her lover—unreal 
and pretty, like many of Miss Sinclair’s heroes—deserts her 
side; darkness closes in again for a time; and peaceful bright- 
ness returns only when she can forgive him and tend him in 
the blindness which has smitten him. The story as told is 
pitiful, though it is not tragic. But what is more pertinent 
here, Miss Sinclair never attains in as many as five pages the 
rare and essential poetry which Mr. Auslander knows how to 


attain in a line and a half. MARK VAN DOREN 


Extra Muros 


By Maxim Gorki. Boni and Liveri 


My University Days. 

$3. 

HESE Russians are irritating fellows! Not satisfied with 

the bepuzzlement that their tragic moods have caused in 
Occidental minds, they further confuse us when joking. Now 
this fellow, Gorki, who attended the university only in the 
capacity of a baker’s boy delivering rolls—and occasionally 
billets-doux or secret revolutionary notes—of a morning en- 
titles a volume “My University Days” to the extreme annoy- 
ance of serious-minded reviewers who, like Mr. Blackmar, ex- 
press their indignation by announcing that “one seldom gets 
more than the barest of glimpses of the university he attended; 


the rest is made up of his endless confabulations with obscyr. 
and disreputable friends.” There ought to be a law passuq. 
and that’s a fact, to make these fellows print the contents ang 
net weight of their books in the title. 

Those who seek a discussion of Russian university life. 
curricula, and academic figures, such as one finds in Herzen’s 
Memoirs, will undoubtedly be disappointed. The book jis a 
chronicle of that period in Gorki’s youth which is normal), 
the time of Studentenjahre. But Gorki had neither the means 
nor the preliminary education to enter the university. For 
him, university life consisted in haphazard contacts with 
poorer students, in chance borrowings of books, and in t! 
atmosphere of intellectual interests and discussions which pene- 
trated even to his group of waifs. It is the period when the 
author works his way out of the dark chrysalis of mute manua! 
toil into that brilliant freedom of creative activity. 

Gorki writes not of students and teachers but of the cruel, 
starving peasants and their stupidities, of the baker and his 
succession of mistresses, of the revolutionary and his disciples 
The university town is a center to which he returns occasionally 
but he spends his time on the Volga River, in the fields, and 
at the counter of the country store. He traverses hundreds 
miles and meets thousands of people. It is all as inchoate as 
the passing of a crowd but, here and there, is a memorable 
incident and an unforgettable figure. 

Undoubtedly that “weird, gay hole ‘Marussovka’” in whic 
Gorki spent his first days at Kazan is the prototype for his 
scene in “The Lower Depths.” “ ... I walked about the pas- 
sages and corners of ‘Marussovka’ watching how lived all thes 
people who were new to me. The house was thickly crowded 
with them and resembled an ant heap. It was impregnated 
with sour, corrosive smells and in all corners were concealed 
heavy shadows, hostile to people. From morning till late at 
night the house droned, the sewing machines of the seam- 
stresses rattled without interruption, the operetta singers tried 
their songs, the student practiced his scales with his bass voice, 
a drunken, half-mad actor loudly repeated his part, prostitutes 
shouted hysterically and tipsily .. .” 

Then Gorki describes the individuals and one will find here 
many of the characters and situations which he subsequently 
used in his tales. The volume is a colorful panorama whic! 
will fascinate every lover of life. JOHAN J. SMERTENKO 


x” 


Shelley in France 


Odes, Poémes et Fragments Lyriques 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Andre 


Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Choisis. 
Fontainas. Paris: Librairie Garnier. 5 francs. 

Quelques Poémes de Shelley. Translated in Prose and Verse by 
Paul. Baillére. Paris: Bosse. 3 francs 50. 

Proserpine and Midas. Two Unpublished Mythological Dramas 
by Mary Shelley. Edited, with an Introduction, by An- 
dré Koszul. London: Humphrey Milford. 3s. 6d. 

Ariel, ou la Vie de Shelley. By André Maurois. Paris: Gras- 
set. 7 francs 50. 

FONTAINAS has felt the charm of Shelley’s verse even 

4"4- if he has not always been able to communicate it to th 

reader. It is unnecessary to give here passages in which M. Fo: 

tainas and M. Baillére have succeeded in their difficult and deli 
cate task. These will be found on every page of their littl 
books. Let us offer rather a few instances from well-known 
passages in which M. Fontainas, for example, could not hav: 
succeeded even if he had been more gifted than he is. These wi!! 
enhance the value of those where he has been more fortunat: 

“O Wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being,” the 
opening words of the Ode to the West Wind, M. Fontainas 
translates: “O sauvage vent d’ouest,” thus losing, to go no 
further, the alliterative charm of the line. The very title of 

The Sensitive Plant is weakened and made commonplace 

its French form by dropping of the equivalent of the word 
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“plant.” It becomes simply La Sensitive, which may also 
mean, as in English, a nervous woman. And in this poem 
the well-known line: “Till they die of their own dear love- 
liness,” shrinks to “Jusqu’a mourir de leur propre, cher 
amour.” I would venture to suggest to M. Fontainas that he 
substitute for the last word beauté, as amour has become a 
sort of byword in the French-speaking world. “Hail to thee, 
blithe spirit!” becomes “A toi salut, esprit joyeux!” Blithe 
when compared with joyeux—think of the Bataillons d’Afrique, 
mon cher Fontainas!—differs as do grub and food. The three 
opening verses of the fragment, The Isle, are: 

There was a little lawny islet 

By anemone and violet, 


Like mosaic, paven. 


In French this has to read: 
Il v avait un petit flot en pelouse 
D’anémones et de violettes 
Comme en mosaique couvert. 


This very instance of the use of “lawny” has not escaped Mur- 
ray’s readers and will be found as an “illustration” in the Ox- 
ford Dictionary, while “paven,” the same authority tells us, is 
“chiefly poetic”; whereas pelouse and couvert can recall the rac 
course and the restaurant if one wishes. 

Professor Koszul’s two hitherto unpublished mythological 
dramas form an interesting little volume, especially as it brings 
tc the fore again the scholarly and pleasing personality of the 
editor, perhaps the best authority in France on Shelley. While 
studying at Oxford, he prepared two books on the poet and an 
edition of his works for Everyman’s Library, and at the present 
moment the Renaissance du Livre has in press another and 
smaller selection from Shelley which he translated for their 
“Collection des Chefs-d’Oeuvre Etrangers.” 

Speaking of his latest Shelley book, “Proserpine and 
Midas,” Professor Koszul writes: 

These two dramas reveal an unknown, unsuspected side 

in Mary Shelley’s literary ambitions and they are a curious 

witness to that renewed interest in classical literature which 

is to be seen in the very heart of the English romantic 

movement. 


Referring, in this same note, to M. André Maurois’s “Ariel,” 
M. Koszul says: 


Of course it is the great French book on Shelley. His 
life, looked upon as matter for a novel, makes wonderful 
reading; and Maurois’s style is enchanting. But I am 
afraid he has succumbed to the temptation of making Shel- 
ley even more eccentric and paradoxical than he really was, 
and he is apt to put the worst possible construction on every 
incident in the poet’s life Sut it is a remarkable piece of 
work. 


And here is what Maurois says of himself and his book in 
a recent letter: , 


I started writing during the war and have published 
three volumes besides this one. For ten vears I was re- 
volving in my mind the thought of writing a Life of Shel- 
ley, for it seemed to me that this struggle of an idealist 
with the real facts of our existence is, after all, the great 
roman de tous les intellectuels.” 


tragedy for most of us—‘“‘le 
And when I finally set to work at my task, I wrote the 
book as I would have written a novel and found that no 
life had been better constructed by fate to make a well- 
built story. At first I had thought of using Byron’s life in 
this way. But it does not lend itself so well to this pur- 
pose. There are in it too many incidents followed by long 
periods where nothing happens, whereas in Shelley’s exist- 
ence there is one continuous chain of circumstances from 
beginning to end. For this reason my task was an easy one. 


This turning of so many cultured Frenchmen toward Shel- 
ley calls for explanation, perhaps. Here is what M. Maurois 
says on this point in the letter already quoted from: 


One cannot say that Sheiley is widely read in France. 


He is greatly admired by the few who can really under- 
stand him. But he will never be so popular as Byron, for 
whom there prevails at present a sort of craze, three books 
out his life appearing here simultaneously 
THEODORE STANTON 


Problems of Society 


Creative Experience. By M. P. Follett. Longmans, Green and 
Company. $3. 

| EADERS of Miss Follett’s 

of thought with which she probed 


earlier book, “The New State,” 


will recall the alertness 
the forms of association now competing in political theory. Her 
yas exhilarating to follow, for her concern was with 
of human re 


scrutiny 
something truly momentous 
lations by which association could be made to realize a max 


a possible technique 


mum of democratic development, In the present book she has 
set herself resolutely about this quest. 


To some it will be disconcerting that she should seek the 
initial cue from psychobiology and physiological psychology. Yet 
there is a presumption that life is continuous in its es, and 
that a life-process which is clearly discernible on the infra 
personal level will afford at least fruitful analogies on the 
personal and social levels. Miss Follett’s study of Holt, Bok, 
Kempf, and Kohler yields three working-concepts for grasping 
the nature of experience itself as unfolding life-proces These 
are the conceptions of “circular behavior,” of “integrative pur 
posing,” and of the “total situation.” The vreater part of the 
book is devoted to testing them out as categories of the social 


imagination. 
The idea of circular behavior makes a clean break x 
our habit of imputing the roles of cause and effect separably 


“subject” or “object” in experience. If, as Bok shows. the refley 
arc is the path of stimuli received in consequence of the or 
ganism’s own activity, then “response” is at once cause and 
effect, and the individual and its environment become inter 
dependent agencies within a field of change. Our thought of 


control, therefore, for the web of self and circumstance should 
be neither the evangelical notion of a soul rising to 
nor the scientific notion of “adjustment,” but an engineering 
notion that treats the “activity-between” of self 


mastery 


and setting 
as the creative area of experience. 

The idea of integrative purposing delivers us from the 
intellectualist habit of viewing purposed ends as static value 
patterns toward which our present activities are the mechani- 
cal means. 
their interadjustings are expressive of cross-purposes; and their 
outcomes are ends into which the means have wrought an un- 
bidden will of their own. 
pose exhibit all the possibilities of fortune that the Freudians 
have studied on the personal level: dissociation, domination 
and repression, integration. The striking aspect of social in- 
tegration is the increment of value that it achieves as com- 
pared with majority domination and with compromise. For 


Our present activities are dynamic with desire; 


On the social level conflicts of pur- 


example, the executive committee of a cooperative marketing 
association finds itself divided on the question whether or not 
to prosecute farmers who in alarming numbers have been sgell- 
ing to outside distributors in flat violation of their contracts. 
A majority of the committee members are for prosecuting—for 
obvious reasons They 
point out that there are many extenuating circumstances not 
apparent at a distance, that local sentiment will side with the 
farmer as against the headquarters law-office, and that the 
prosecutions will cost the cooperative more in ill-will than they 
achieve in discipline. 


But a strong minority are opposed. 


The decision takes the form not of regis- 
tering the majority will for general prosecutions, nor of scaling 
it down to a compromise number, but of creating, throughout 
the territory of the cooperative, local committees that shal] in- 
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vestigate each its own local violations, so that the head office 
shall prosecute only where the offender’s local fellow-coopera- 
tors so recommend. This decision not only gives each faction 
what it really wants: it gives rise to something that both 
acclaim as the release of new resources for their enterprise. 
The local committees, in fact, do more than merely sift cases 
for prosecution; their activities serve as an educational cam- 
paign, bringing home to their local groups the real meaning of 
cooperation. Here, then, is the increment of value, an end 
created by activities which are consciously addressed only to 
other ends. 

This brings us to the problem of the unit of control. If our 
technique of human relations is to deal not with souls nor with 
circumstances but with “activities-between,”’ we shall need to 
know just how much of the interactive field we are to span in 
“facing a situation.” The idea of the “total situation” here 
signifies the area that is mobilized to achieve the increment 
of value just spoken of. As the unit of experience it is a func- 
tional and evolving whole. 

Such, in bald summary, are the formative conceptions which 
this book brings to bear on the criticism of life. Their import 
lies in their implications of a method by which the full integrity 
of individuals shall be at one with social progress. This is 
brought out in brilliant chapters on the place of the expert in 
experience, on representation, and on the legal order. The book 
is indispensable to all who, realizing that the problems of society 
are problems of power, are concerned to see power coop- 
eratively generated and not coercively imposed. 

A. D. SHEFFIELD 


A Layman in the Field of Art 


None So Blind. By Albert Parker Fitch. The Macmillan 

Company, $2.50. 

T is a unique function of the artist to remove the film with 

which man instinctively and unconsciously coats his sensi- 
bilities as a protection from the multiplicity of sensations con- 
stantly impinging on them—his generalization to the effect 
that the sky is a curtain of blue, that grass is green, that love 
is a searing, cleansing flame and death a passing on. Some 
Monet comes with a new way of seeing sunlight, some Proust 
puts love under a microscope. But after the first shock of sur- 
prise men accept the new revelation and turn it also into a 
convention under which their sensibilities again grow stag- 
nant and unhealthy, so that a new generation of artists must 
devote itself to destroying the Monet sunlight and Proust’s 
love. 

Dr. Fitch is a layman in the field of art. When he tells 
us that a girl’s hand lay in her lover’s like a little fluttering 
bird we remember in extenuation that most men are singu- 
larly insensitive outside their own habitual preoccupations, and 
that in this case a distinguished educator has mastered only a 
few stops of the instrument of his ideas. He sees and feels 
many of the current sights and emotions that can be perceived 
and felt within the current conventions of sight and feeling. 
He sums up for people the things they already know but may 
not be able to express, a popular faculty which in this case has 
sold four editions of his book within a month of its publication. 

It is edifying to see a learned dean covering the same field 
recently exploited by so many undergraduates, and to have him 
restore for us the venerability of an institution at which they 
have been thumbing their noses. We rejoice to find solid 
worth bountifully rewarded, even to the point of marriage with 
the daughter of the Canadian Prime Minister. Many nice boys 
struggling to live up to our traditional morality will be grate- 
ful for Dr. Fitch’s sympathetic tolerance of Dick Blaisdell’s 
hard-fought victory over his natural impulses to break loose 
and paint the town red. And many Middle Western youths 
who have been dismally lost at Cambridge will chuckle over 


the Showing-up of Beacon Bill. New York may be a tris. 
surprised to find itself regarded as a modern, get-rich-quict 
movie settlement. Still, its typically crude and unlettered go, 
is cast for the role of hero. 

Within the limitations indicated “None So Blind” is , 
sincere and frequently an intelligent book. While it doesn’ 
accept the Emersonian theory of compensation, it does quot 
Emerson, Plato, Moliére, and other classical authors frequent); 
The fact that the convention it celebrates is a trifle old w;})) 
make it all the more welcome to the large body of solid read. 
ers who deprecate license and whose religion has survived 
psychological research, the latest and subtlest of its foes. 

ALICE BEAL Parsons 


Fascism 


Rome or Death, the Story of Fascism. 
Century Company. $2.50. 

Fascism. By Odon Por. Alfred Knopf. $2.75. 

Mussolini as Revealed in His Political Speeches. Selected, trans- 
lated, and edited by Baron Bernardo Quaranta di Sar 
Severino. E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.50. 

YOT enough appreciation has been given to the excellence of 
N Mr. Carleton Beals’s book on the story of Fascism. I think 
his method ef approach is the true method; and the picture he 
gives, if it might be retouched here and there, is the true pic- 
ture. Italy was left at the end of the war in a state of pure 
flux, with all the normal canalizations of life disturbed if not 
wholly broken down. The Italian people was a plastic social 
mass in which any organized force could go a certain distance; 
and if it spent itself in the end, its exhaustion was due to its 
own incoherences rather than to any opposition offered it. The 
Fascista “drive” to power was only one of several that could 
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be mentioned. The “drive” of the steel men “from the Right 
in the direction of a centralized finance and a plutocratic oli- 
garchy had its day of promise. The proletarian “drive” encoun- 
tered, in the seizure of the factories, only the obstacle of its 
inner fatuity. If at any one of a number of moments a militar- 
istic dictatorship (on the model of Hungary or Spain) did not 
emerge in Italy that was due to lack of cohesion and ambi- 
tion inside the military machine. D’Annunzio happened to be 
a man of imagination rather than a politician; he led his men in 
pursuit of the phantom Fiume rather than toward the substan- 
tial Rome or Milan. Don Sturzo was an intriguer in commit- 
tee rather than a field general; otherwise the Catholics might 
have established a black republic by driving for power instead 
of for parliament. The event proves that Mussolini was the 
only man capable of discarding all formulas and far-sighted 
enough to see realities where other would-be leaders were suffer- 
ing from one or more illusions. The task of gathering all these 
lines together and showing the pattern they form as the Fascista 
“drive” advances through them is a complicated and difficult 
one. It is this task that Mr. Beals has done so surpassingly well. 

However, one may study a political situation by following a 
given tendency to the end or by looking at it from the view- 
point of the obstacles that impede, condition, or distort that 
tendency. Mr. Beals is more interested in the whole picture of 
Italian life than in the intimate essence of Fascism. Here his 
book can be profitably supplemented by reading the volume of 
Odon Por, a young Russo-Italian, like Mr. Beals educated “on 
the Left” and, again like Mr. Beals, struggling hard to conceal 
a bias toward the Left. Odon Por has, for example, the virtue 
of stressing important influences in Fascism which Mr. Beals 
seems never to have detected. Since 1904 the aggressive element 
in Italian politics of the Right has been nationalism; and Italian 
nationalism is nothing but a political formulation of the theories 
of Wilfred Pareto as to the constitution of states by the suc- 
cession of “élites,” or “ruling classes.” Mussolini is explained 
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by Pareto, just as Lenin is explained by Sorel; and the pre- 
eminence which I believe must eventually be conceded to Musso- 
jini over Lenin is the preeminence of Pareto over Sorel. Per- 
haps Odon Por has overdone the Paretan element in Fascism 
py actually giving us a Paretan interpretation of Fascism. And 
this is a rather serious defect in method; for it tends to make 
Odon Por’s book a demonstration of a sociological theory. Odon 
Por has hit, meantime, on some brilliant and illuminating 
phrases. His adoption of Paretan terminology for “centrifugal” 
and “centripetal” forces in social movements is particularly con- 
venient in simplifying the confusion in which Fascism developed. 
So his phrase of “functional democracy” helps to draw just that 
distinction which separates Italian democrats who approve of 
Mussolini and American democrats, for instance, who cannot 
swallow Mussolini’s contempt for ballot boxes. 

The fact remains meantime that truly objective analyses of 
current political events seem to come only from “oppositions.’ 
All that people on a band-wagon seem able to say for them- 
selves is that the band-wagon is a very virtuous place to be. 
This is the only comment, really, that the Baron di San Seve- 
rino deserves for his edition and translation of Mussolini’s 
speeches. Any speeches of Mussolini are worth reading as 
“documents” for studying Mussolini’s reactions to the various 
problems, little and big, that have confronted him in his check- 
ered career. So these sixty speeches, more or less, are worth 
reading. But they have not been selected and annotated with a 
view to answering any of the serious questions that one may 
ask in connection with Mussolini. From his socialistic period, 
for example, we are given only that speech with which he with- 
drew from the Socialist Party. All the patriotic oratory he 
spent in connection with the World War arouses a tormenting 
itch to reread what, as a Socialist, he said about the Tripolitan 
War. In fact, the one sound principle for “editing” Mussolini, 
if a chronological “opera omnia” is impracticable, is to follow 
the trail of his contradictions. Is there a “principle” or a 
“policy” or a “doctrine” that he ever put forward without sooner 
or later repudiating it in favor of its opposite? The Socialist 
leader is the apocalyptic anti-Marx; the blasphemous atheist is 
also the high priest of counter-reformation; the inventor of 
“obstructionism” is the Nemesis of an “obstructionistic” par- 
liament; the nationalistic fire-eater is the apostle of peace; the 
destroyer of organized labor is the creator of the “one big 
union’; and so on. One will never understand Mussolini without 
confronting his paradoxes honestly and fearlessly; an honesty 
and a fearlessness which he has himself but which are con- 
spicuously absent from the maudlin sentimentalities of the philo- 
Fascisti—the Baron di San Severino among these. The feeling 
seems to be that an idol to be an idol must also be consistent. 
As a matter of fact, it is only through Mussolini’s contradic- 
tions that his fundamental consistencies become apparent: his 
instinctive but increasingly self-conscious belief in the “nation”; 
his anti-parliamentarianism and his hostility to everything lib- 
eral democracy has stood for; finally the “political form” of his 
mind, which has enabled him to see on all occasions that the 
business of a politician is to succeed regardless of the plat- 
forms, formulas, or parties he may use in trying to succeed, In 
Pareto Mussolini found the theories that satisfied his impulses 
and clarified his ideas. It is this “dialectical’’ process that is 
interesting in Mussolini. It strikes the eye even in the wholly 
inadequate anthology that the Baron di San Severino has made 
of his speeches. 

Reverting to Mr. Beals’s “bias” I must explain that it re- 
sults in a fallacious stress on certain aspects of the Fascista 
revolution which has appeared also in Mr. Beals’s articles in The 
Nation and in Current History. There, as in this book, Mr. 
Beals documents at great length Fascista violations of demo- 
cratic principles (free speech, for instance) and Fascist ‘‘atroc- 


ities.’ In truth, the argument works both wavs; for pro- 


Fascista writers document just as fully the democratic heresies 


of Communism and the “atrocities” of the Socialists. Whether 


put forward by anti-Fascisti or pro-Fascisti these documenta- 


tions are irrelevant: they prove simply that war exists, and they 
invite us to take sides in that war. They are, in other words, 


“propaganda” and not objective history. They mislead and 


never illuminate. They are samples of that historical “truth” 
which is really vital falsehood. Their irrelevance to scientific 
history is demonstrated by the fact that they need not even 
be true—as has been seen so clearly in the case of German 


: in Belgium. 


‘atrocities’ 


Wholly arbitrary, too, are the “judgments” which Mr. Beals 
decides to make on Fascism in the concluding pages of his book 
Political situations are never good or bad—they simply “are”: 
that is to say, they are good for some people, or « for most 
people, but bad for others or even for a few people. W Mr 
Beals says “Fascism has been blind, ugly, sinister” he says 
simply: “I am an American liberal”; just as when the Baron di 
San Severino says that Fascism is beautiful, noble, hervie he 
says simply: “I am nota critic.” For a clarification of method 
it is essential to understand that the moral judgment figures in 
history only as “propaganda.” For every point of arrival is a 
point of departure The only social system that might be 
“judged” would be a fixed and stabilized Utopia. That is why 
a Utopia is a Utopia (or, at the best, a Scandinavia) and why 
Utopias are al! so dull. ARTHUR LIVINGSTON 
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The Sea. By James Oppenheim. 

A collection by Mr. Oppenheim of all hi 
wishes to preserve. Some of the earlier volumes are consider 
ably reduced here, and the autobiographical poem “The Mysti 
Warrior” is distributed in sections throughout the book, which 
for the poet perhaps more than for any reader possesses an im 
portant unity. Much of this poetry indeed is of little worth; | 
is Walt Whitman without music, egoism without excuse su 
The Song of Life, salvaged from ‘‘The Book of Self,” is passion- 
ate and beautiful; and there are occasional passages elsewhere 
of great verse. 


+ 


The Lure of Old Paris. By C. H. Crichton. Little, Brown and 
Company. $2. 

Paris must indeed have something solid and enduring for 
our hearts since we continue to visit and love it in spite of the 
flood of books on its “lure,” its “charm,” its “spell,” its “soul,” 
and the Lord knows what else. This volume is neither better 
nor worse than the general run. It is fairly readable, mildly 
amusing, and occasionally enlightening, but there wou!d seem 
to be no compelling reason for writing it except that Major 
Crichton wanted to bring out a book. That may be forgiven 
but why did he, 


ntroducing into 


him—since there are worse vices than vanity 

or his publishers, make the lure less alluring by j 

the volume a series of the most conventional and ordinary 

photographs? 

Good Hunting. By Norman Davey. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2. 

There are half a dozen heroines in this novel—all remark- 
ably alike. Most of them have “mops” of hair, more or less in 
disarray; one of them even uses a strand of it to dry her tears 
on. All of them are hunting a husband; they bait the trap for 
Julian Carr—an author. The procedure is always the same; 
they hurl themselves at his head in varying stages of physical 
revealment—and he ducks! The performance soon becomes 
wearisome, so that the hero’s ultimate capture in the final pages 
of the story leaves one emoticnally uninterested and : than 


a trifle bored. 
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The German and French Elections 
By ROBERT DELL 


Frankfurt-am-Main, May 19 
AD the German general election followed the Frencn 
instead of preceding it, its result might have been 
different. As it is, at the moment when France has moved 
to the Left and thus made real peace in Europe possible, 
the Nationalist reaction in Germany has won over nearly 
five million electors, and the parties of the Extreme Right, 
which were little more than a sixth of the late Reichstag, 
are just a third of the new one. These parties do not 
agree on every point, but their principal aims, openly 
avowed or not, are the same. They are the restoration of 
the monarchy, the revival of conscription and military 
discipline, the repudiation of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
an eventual war of revenge against France. There are 216 
avowed monarchists among the 472 members of the new 
Reichstag, whereas among the 466 members of the Reichs- 
tag elected in 1920 there were 158. The right wing of the 
Catholic Center is also at heart monarchist, so the sup- 
porters of the restoration of the Hohenzollerns are quite 
half the Reichstag. 
That the German general election would show a move 
to the Right was generally anticipated, but the result of 
the French election seems to have taken most people by 


surprise. The French election was fought outside Paris, 


as all French elections are fought, mainly on questions of 


internal politics. The great majority of the French elec- 
tors, and in particular the French peasants, know little 
and care less about foreign policy, which they leave to the 
government in power. That is the chief reason of the ap- 
parent solidarity of the French people in support of M. 
Poincaré since he became Prime Minister. M. Poincaré 
has never been personally popular. Unlike M. Clemenceau, 
he is as destitute of wit as of a sense of humor; he is a 
dry-as-dust lawyer made of parchment and red tape. Clem- 
enceau’s power was due to the fear that he inspired; he 
was suspected of aiming at personal power in the state— 
a suspicion always fatal to a politician in France. M. 
Poincaré has fallen because he is essentially un-French; 
he is a typical Lorrainer, and the French do not like Lor- 
rainers. 

Poincaré was defeated even in Paris. Although the 
Bloe National has 22 of the 37 deputies for the City of 
Paris, it owes this majority to the eccentricities of the 
French electoral system. The Bloc National polled in round 
figures 185,000 in Paris; the Left Bloc (Radicals and So- 
cialists) 147,000; and the Communists 135,000. The sub- 
urbs of Paris, which form a single constituency, returned 
five members of the Bloc National, five of the Left Bloc, 
and nine Communists, the respective polls of the three lists 
being 99,000, 92,000, and 105,000. In Paris and its sub- 
urbs M. Poincaré’s foreign policy—and in particular the 
Ruhr policv—was the chief issue, and the electors declared 
against it by a majority of two to one, The fact that 27 
per cent of the Parisian electors voted for the Communist 
Party indicates a revival of the revolutionary spirit of the 
Parisian workmen. 

In the rest of France the election was to a great ex- 
tent the old struggle of the spirit of 1789 against the 


Guard-room and the Sacristy. The recent increase of 26 
per cent in all taxation was another important factor. Th, 
small rentiers have suffered most from deflation; all fixe, 
incomes are reduced to a third of their original gold val, 
To the large number of people no longer able to live 
what were formerly quite comfortable incomes 20 per cen: 
additional taxation was the last straw. 

No doubt there will be a change in French foreig; 
policy—an immediate and radical change in its manner. 
which will be something, and a more gradual change in jt 
methods and aims. The departure of M. Poincaré lifts 
nightmare from Europe. Poland is perhaps the only Euro- 
pean country where it is regretted; nowhere has it caused 
more secret satisfaction than in Belgium. Although o; 
paper the Bloc National is still nearly half the Chamber, 
French politicians transfer their allegiance with grea: 
facility and M. Herriot, with a little ingenuity in formin, 
his Cabinet, can bring into his majority certain groups 
whose principles are as vague as their titles. The Socia)- 
ists are wise not to join the Government. That would de- 
prive Herriot of the support of the moderate Republican 
groups, and it would play into the hands of the Com- 
munists, 

teal peace in Europe depends, however, on Germany 
as well as France and the result of the German genera! 
election will not help to reestablish it. The “middle par- 
ties” have lost to both sides. The Socialist, the Democratic 
the Centrum, and the German People’s parties, which 
together formed the “Big Coalition” Government last Au- 
gust, won 368 seats out of a total of 466 in 1920; they 
now have only 238 seats in a Reichstag of 472 members. 
The Socialists lost the most heavily; they had 40 per cent 
of the total votes in 1920 and only 20 per cent this year 
On the other hand, the Communists, who in 1920 polled 
441,995 votes and won 2 seats, have increased their pol! 
to 3,746,671 and have 62 members in the new Reichstag. 

It would be a mistake to conclude from the success of 
the Communists that there is any immediate danger of 
“Bolshevism” in Germany. The German workmen are, 
however, becoming less docile. They revolt against the 
power which the German electoral system gives to the party 
machines, and against the bureaucratic methods of the So- 
cialist leaders who for the last four years have persistently 
ignored the opinion of the rank and file of the party. They 
ignored it even in the matter of the selection of candidates 
for the general election. The German elector must vote for 
one of the party lists drawn up by the respective party 
caucuses and is obliged to vote for the whole list without 
striking out a single name. The party caucus thus de- 
cides which candidates will have the best chance of elec- 
tion. In most of the German constituencies the best chance 
was given to the “old gang” who have controlled the So- 
cialist Party in the past. In Berlin, where the party offi- 
cials overruled the Left list presented by the delegates 
from the rank and file, the Socialists lost 400,000—two- 
thirds—of their voters; half of these voted for the Com- 
munists and the other half mostly abstained. 

In the last five years the Socialist leaders have done 
nothing but make blunders. The “Big Coalition” of last 
August was the crowning blunder. The vast majority of 
German workmen resented the participation of their lead- 
ers in a Government including representatives of a party 
with avowed monarchist principles. The Socialist members 
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of the Stresemann Cabinet actually agreed to the recall 
of the Crown Prince to Germany and to the abominable 
invasions Of Saxony and Thuringia which overthrew by 
force one labor government and crippled another. In his 
speech at Hanover on March 30 Mr. Stresemann boasted 
with reason that he had used the Socialists as catspaws. 

The history of the German Majority Socialist Party 
has been a series of such betrayals. The Majority Socia!- 
ists opposed the revolution up to the last moment, ac- 
cepted it only when they were obliged to, and then suc- 
ceeded in preserving most of the essentials of the old 
regime and keeping the revolution little more than a name. 
When the Kapp Putsch had been defeated by the spontane- 
ous action of the workmen, Noske compromised with the 
defeated reactionaries, sabotaged the victory of Labor, and, 
when the workmen rose against his treacherv, shot them 
down. For four years the Socialists were the predominant 
factor in the Government. They agreed to a tax policy 
which put nearly the whole burden of taxation on the 
workers, and used the employers to collect it by deducting 
it from the starvation wages. In March, 1923, this 10 per 
cent deduction from salaries and wages yielded 95 per cent 
of the whole receipts from the income tax. At the same 
time the employers were allowed to pay the state at monthly 
or even longer intervals, thus pocketing the greater part 
of the tax in consequence of the depreciation of the cur- 
rency. Like the other parties in power, the Socialists 
persistently refused to make any effort to balance the 
budget, to stop inflation, and to stabilize the currency, or 
to make practical proposals for settling the reparations 
question. 

Unless the leaders of the German Socialist Party 
profit by the rude lesson that they have received, the party 
will continue to decline and the Communist Party will be- 
come the German party of Labor. German Communism, 
if it ever got into power, would no doubt be very different 
from Russian Communism, but the German Communist 
Party has no leaders and Germany needs less state control 
rather than more. Germany needs more individualism to- 
day, and training in the use of personal liberty. 

Probably the gains of the Extreme Right are also due 
less to Nationalist sentiment than to disgust with the “mid- 
dle parties” that have been in power. The Fascists have 
not done so well as they or other people expected. Hitler’s 
and Ludendorff’s National Freedom Party has 32 members 
in the new Reichstag, and the German Social Party, patron- 
ized by the notorious Ehrhardt, has 4. But the German 
Nationalist Party has increased its strength from 66 to 95 
and, as the 10 members of the new Agricultural League will 
sit and vote with it, it will be the largest party in the 
Reichstag. 

The parties of the Extreme Right and the Communists 
agree in opposing the cceptance by Germany of the plan 
of the Dawes committee, but the German Nationalists are 
now finding their election pledges on this point inconven- 
ient. They are determined to be in the Government and 
they cannot get a majority without the cooperation of the 
Centrum and the German People’s Party, who will not 
work with them unless they accept the Dawes plan. On 
the other hand, the plan cannot be carried without the 
support of the German Nationalists, for certain essential 
parts of it involve a change in the German constitution and 
therefore require for their adoption a two-thirds majority 
of the Reichstag. At present the German National Party 
is torn in two by this question. Its leader, Dr. Hergt, 


would like to accept the plan, and he is supported by the 
big-business interests in the party who recognize that the 
Dawes plan lets them off very leniently. The Junkers are 
uncompromising. The Nationalists will try to insist on an 


internal policy so reactionary that it will be difficult for 
the Centrum, which includes a large number of Catholic 
workmen, to work with them in any case. They are quite 
capable, if thwarted, of forming a minority yvovernme: 

dismissing the Reichstag, and governing by fore: Such 


a government would be a danger to Europe and would 
justify the worst fears of the French people 


The political situation in Germany i ich as to make 
a violent clash of forces possible. The parties of the Ex 
treme Right are flushed with their electoral successes and 


dream of achieving in the near future some at least o 
aims. On the other hand, the workmen ars 
paid and are working long hours—in many trades sixts 
hours a week and even more. Wages are less than half 
what they are in England. In the Ruhr a general! strike is 
on, to recover the eight-hour day, and there have been 
similar movements in other parts of the country—one, the 
strike of the Hamburg dockers, was A Right 
government would still further exasperate the workmen, 
who already feel that they have lost nearly all that they 
won by the revolution. They have been patient for five 
years, but there are signs—the heavy Communist vote is 
one of them—that the limits of their patience have been 
reached. In that case, with rabid reactionaries in power, 
there may be trouble ahead. 


successful. 


Europe's Reaction 
I. The Attack on the Eight-hour Day 
By SYLVIA KOPALD 


fh ge four years, at the most, have passed since labor 
held the center of the post-war stage. The Triple 
Alliance, the German revolution, the Hungarian and Fin- 
nish revolutions, the Russian revolution, the seizure of the 
factories in Italy, the world-wide strike epidemic, and the 
new tone of labor demands gave some basis even in 1920 
for justifiable speculation on “the outcome of the union 
offensive.” The crisis of 1921 marked the complete ebb 
of that tide. Today labor is defeated, beaten back by a 
triumphant capitalist reaction, fighting to hold even that 
which was not questioned before the war. Enough facts 
have accumulated to permit an evaluation of this swing 
away from the left to the extreme right, to strike the 
debits and credits of reaction’s balance sheet for the labor 
and employing groups. 

On labor’s side the balance lies heavily in the debit 
column. Probably the chief item of loss has been the gen- 
eral attack upon and attrition of the eight-hour day. For 
some years the offensive against this hard-won labor con- 
dition has been gathering increasing mome:tum. During 
the last few months the battles in at least eleven coun- 
tries have gone to a decision. 

Germany in this, as in all else, marks the low point 
of labor’s losses. The first weeks of the German revolu- 
tion saw the establishment of a legal eight-hour working 
day. Two orders issued by the National Office for Eco- 
nomic Demobilization on November 23, 1918, and Marc! 
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18, 1919, decreed the eight-hour legal working day first 
for manual and, then, salaried workers. Exceptions were 
granted only under rigorous supervision. Early in 1922 
August Thyssen and Hugo Stinnes announced to both the 
Government (Wirth Cabinet) and the National Economic 
Council their conviction that the eight-hour day must go. 
From that time on agitation toward that end has been 
conducted unremittingly by the employers’ associations and 
press. 

On the eve of its resignation the Stresemann Cabinet 
limited the effective life of the eight-hour decrees to No- 
vember 17, 1923. Labor protested strongly against this 
abrogation of the existing law before a new law had been 
passed. But for more than a month Germany had no law 
on working hours, and many industries used this inter- 
regnum to institute the ten-hour shift. On December 21, 
1923, the Marx Government, armed with the extraordinary 
powers specialiy conferred upon it by law, issued a new 
decree governing hours (effective January 1). This law 
expressly recognizes “the eight-hour day in principle,” but 
permits so many exceptions to it in practice that the ten- 
hour day is fast becoming the standard working day in 
Germany. Technical reasons, general economic reasons, 
emergency work necessary to prevent deterioration of raw 
materials or products, maintenance work, loading work, 
etc.—all may be urged as grounds for an extension of the 
work-day to ten hours. Employers may cancel eight-hour 
contracts on thirty days’ notice. And blanket permission 
for extension of the shifts is granted to an employer who 
obtains the consent of his workers to institute overtime for 
any 30 days of the year, applicable to seasonal and part- 
time industries as well as full year. The Government it- 
self launched the practice of a longer day under this de- 
cree by instituting a 54-hour week for all federal employees. 
Private industry, favored by the industrial depression, has 
written the ten-hour day into the new working contracts. 

In Italy, very similar devices are gnawing away the 
benefits of a law establishing the “eight-hour day in prin- 
ciple.” On March 15, 1923, the Mussolini Government 
issued a decree (No. 692, effective August 10, 1923) which 
limited the hours of “actual work” of all workers to 8 
per day and 6 days per week. This law was hailed in pro- 
Fascist circles as an indication of the social and humani- 
tarian temper of the Government. However, “actual work” 
was applied only to that required by continuous or arduous 
occupations. Two decrees issued on September 10, 1923 
(Nos. 1955 and 1956), to present detailed regulations for 
the enforcement of the law in industry and agriculture 
showed how wide the field of “exemptions” is. Technical 
and seasonal industries, repair, maintenance, supervision, 
etc., preparatory and accessory work, transportation, 
guards, clerks, and many others, are placed outside the law. 
Close to a hundred categories of workers are thus expressly 
exempted. In most cases the maximum work-day is set at 
10 hours, although the “interested parties may otherwise 
agree.” 

The eight-hour law in France which was passed by the 
Clemenceau Government during May, 1919, after the May 1 
demonstration, has suffered persistent attack from the 
employers since 1921. Special exemptions from the opera- 
tion of the law have been granted and violations have been 
openly winked at. In industries where labor is poorly 
organized—and they are many—the law is practically a dead 
letter. Indeed its attrition has become so serious a fact 
that the General Council of the French Confederation of 
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Labor gave prominent place in its election program of 
“minimum demands” to a significant insistence upon “the 
recognition of the eight-hour day.” 

The attack upon the eight-hour day in Austria began 
during February, 1924. The Alpine Montangesellschaj: 
(Stinnes) refused to discuss a demand from its employees 
for a general wage increase because of the workers’ flat 
refusal to consider an increase in working hours. Since 
that time the attempt to make new wage agreements con- 
ditional upon an acceptance of lengthened working shifts 
has become the employers’ general tactic against the eight. 
hour day. The employers of Luxembourg, on recommenda- 
tion of the president of the Federation of Industries ang 
with the aid of the Government, adopted the same tactic 
during March. The workers, of course, are uniting solidly 
for opposition. But “temporary suspensions” of the eight- 
hour day have already been effected. 

In Poland the battle is taking still another form. 
ing January the Government embarked upon its policy of 
balancing the national budget and stabilizing the rates of 
exchange. This policy has necessitated the withdrawing of 
state credits for industrial purposes and has precipitated a 
sharp industrial depression. The employers have been at- 
tempting generally to utilize this depression as a justifica- 
tion for lengthening working hours. They are concentrating 
their attack upon Polish Upper Silesia where the Polish law 
establishing the 46-hour week has not replaced the German 
decree of 1918. Now that Germany itself has revoked this 
latter law, the Polish employers are clamoring for a Sile- 
sian copy of the new German model. The Polish Federation 
of Trade Unions, realizing that such a victory would imperil! 
the Polish law, has decided to concentrate all its forces upon 
the defense of the eight-hour day. But it is openly aware 
“that our position is a very difficult one.” 

In Finland, the Government has acceded to the many 
recent demands of the employers for an abrogation of the 
eight-hour law by the issue of supplementary “exempting” 
decrees. By the end of 1923 the exemptions from the law 
had become so numerous that the Finnish Confederation of 
Unions addressed a petition to the Government requesting a 
limitation of exemptions to those special cases designated 
in the original law and the refusal of all other exemptions 
during 1924. The Government replied by issuing a new 
decree during February still further extending the field of 
exemptions. Among others, railroad, postal and telegraph, 
hospital and prison rural building, forestry and roads, and 
bridge workers have been added to those who may be ex- 
cluded from the operation of the law. 

Against this bleak story, the results of the attack upon 
the law in Belgium and Switzerland throw some gleams of 
light. During February the opponents of the law in Bel- 
gium brought a proposal for a modification of the existing 
Eight-hour-day Act before Parliament. The proposal was 
thrown out by a vote of 136 to 20 (13 members abstaining 
from voting). The Moyersoen Ministry, thereupon, itself 
offered a less drastic proposal. This was also defeated al- 
though more narrowly (97 to 66, 6 abstentious). The new 
Belgian Minister of Labor, Tschoffen, who came in with the 
Cabinet replacing the Moyersoen Ministry, has pledged him- 
self to an observance of the eight-hour-day act. On Feb- 
ruary 17, the Swiss nation made its first repudiation of the 
attack upon the eight-hour law in a referendum which gave 
a majority of some 116,000 against the proposed lengthen- 
ing of the work shift (433,589 to 317,598). 

Stirred by this world-wide attack the British Trades 
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C tive Apartment 
Group erecting elevator apartments on 
Andrews Avenue, block south 
of New York University 
Children’s Playground—Tennis Court— 
Permanent South, East and West 
exposures 


Subscriptions invited 


Tovestment 2475 per room. Rental 
#15 per room covers all expenses and 
10% return on investment. Net av- 

niol ) per room. Paul 


Reeude, 299 Madison Avenue. Van- 


+ O42 
derbilt 9431. 








A BEAUTIFUL PLACE ,'~ BERKSHIRE HILLS 
FOR a WEEK-END or an EXTENDED VISIT 


5th SEASON 





Rates ?7 a day and 337.50 a week. Address 
E. G. Ohmer, Wes‘ern View Farm, New Mil- 
ford, Connecticu*, 2% hours from New York. 
Telephone New Milford 153—Ring 2. 








CAMP UTOPIA 
fake hklis— Wingdale, N. Y. 
| A Vacation Ground for Grown-l) pe 
| in the Rerkshire Hills 
120 minutes from Grand Central 
| Wa J. PERLMAN & DR. WILL DURANT 


Managing Director Associate Director 
Address 2000 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 2454 or Bensonhurst 0759 








BASH BiSH LODGE, Copake Falls, N.Y. 
A Camp for Adults 
iN THE BERKSHIRES 
Less than 8 hours ride from New York 
OPEN FOR SEASON, JUNE 25, 1924 
TENNIS, BATHING, DANCING, ETC. 
Rates $30 per Week—$6 per day 
Adcress D. LEIKIN, 1056 Hoe Avenue, Bronx, N Y. 
Tel. Intervale 2667 











‘ECHO LAKE TAVERN 


in the Adirondacks 

| 5 MILES ABOVE LAKE GEORGE 

| An ideal spot for cest and fun 

| Rates $25 per week. Accommodations limited to 25. 
Far@ for round trip to Lake George, $12.28. 
lor booklet, address Lena Barish, 
Watkins 1281 21 Sevenih Ave., N. Y. C. 


| 











THE RUSSIAN INN 
83 West 37th St., N. Y., near 5th Ave. 
LUNCHEON DINNER SUPPER 


Unique After Theatre Entertainment 
Music and Singers 








FARMS FOR SALE 


Are you interested in rare bargains in the 
foothills of the Berkshires? Do you realize 
that prices for real farms and summer houses 
in Connecticut will never be as low again? 
Address—Thomaston, care The Nation. 














The Switchboard Comes to Life 





Zero hour approaches. Wire chief and assistants are set for 
the “cut-over” that will bring a new central office into being. 

In the room above operators sit at the new switchboard. 
Two years this equipment has been building. It embodies the 
developments of hundreds of engineers and incorporates the 
scientific research of several decades. Now it is ready, tested 
in its parts but unused as an implement of service. 

In the terminal room men stand in line before frames of 
myriad wires, the connections broken by tiny insulators. Mid- 
night comes. A handkerchief is waved. ‘Ihe insulators are 
ripped from the frames. In a second the new switchboard be- 
comes a thing alive. Without their knowledge thousands of 
subscribers are transferred from the old switchboard to the new. 
Even a chance conversation begun through the old board is 
continued without interruption through the new. ‘The new ex- 
change provides for further growth. 

This cut-over of a switchboard is but one example, one of 
many engineering achievements that have made possible a 
wider and prompter use of the telephone. 

To-day, in maintaining a national telephone service, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, through its 
engineering and research departments, continuously makes avail- 
able for its Associated Companies improvements in apparatus 
and in methods of operation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
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The Stenographic Ad Verbatim Repore of 
THE INTERNATIONAL DEBATE OF THE DAY! 


RUSSELL Introduction by SAMUEL UNTERMYER NEARING 


Subject—RESOLVED: That the Soviet Form of Government Is 
Applicable to Western Civilization. 








Just 

Published! 

SCOTT What do you think about an American Labor Party 
and the Tasks before It? 











MR. RUSSELL, Negative . NEARING, Affirmative : ‘ ' — s 
Held in New York City May 25, 1924 PRICE, $1.00 POSTPAID Come and join the discussions of the 
THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION, 500 Fifth Ave. __“Dept.N. _New York LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
at Belmar, N. J., June 25-28 
NEW ADDRESS: W. BEYER’S BOOKSHOP | Among the leaders will be Robert Morss Lovett, George Soule, Morris 
From June Ist: 213 West 43rd Street Hillquit, Scott Nearing, Stuart Chase, Horace Kallen, Norman Thomas, 


Just West of Times Square—Broadway 


Large stock of German and American books 


New and Second Hand 


Senator Shipstead (probably) and John Brophy 


Write for particulars to the L. I. D., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Union Congress recently ordered an investigation into the 
working hours of members of affiliated organizations. The 
results show that 3,500,000 workers have a 48-hour week 
and 800,000 a 42-hour week. Of the 15,000,000 British 
workers, some 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 enjoy the eight-hour 
day. Inthe United States we have seen not only the main- 
tenance of the eight-hour day in many industries, but its 
institution in the steel industry, long the stronghold of the 
ten- and twelve-hour shifts. 

Of these eleven representative countries, therefore, nine 
have witnessed an energetic offensive against the hard-won 
eight-hour day. In each of these nine the standard work- 
ing day had been established by law. In six of them the 
eight-hour day has been either completely destroyed or 
seriously encroached upon; in one it is menaced; in two it 
has been maintained. In this item, the reaction has thus 
inflicted heavy losses upon labor. 

(In two articles to be published in forthcoming issues, 
similar accountings will be rendered in the matters of wages 
and cost of living, working conditions and trade-union 
strength, and the new status of the employing class 
throughout Europe.) 





Contributors to This Issue 


Rospert HERRICK, author of “Waste,” has just returned 
from the Caribbean. 

GILSON GARDNER is Washington correspondent and spe- 
cial editorial writer for the Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation and the Scripps newspapers. 

CHARLES B. DRISCOLL is in charge of the editorial page of 
the Cleveland Press. 

AGNES DE LIMA has for several years made a special 
study of modern methods of education. 

HERBERT W. HORWILL, contributor for many years to The 
Nation, is returning to England after two years in the 
United States. 

THEODORE STANTON, librarian at Rutgers College, has been 
until recently editor of the department of American 
literature of the Mercure de France. 

ARTHUR LIVINGSTON is on the staff of the Foreign Press 
Service. 

ROBERT DELL is The Nation's correspondent in Central 
Europe. 

SYLVIA KOPALD is the author of a recent book, “Rebellion 
in Labor Unions.” 

A. D. SHEFFIELD, of the faculty of Wellesley College, is 
acting as secretary to the committee on industrial rela- 
tions of the National Conference on the Christian Way 
of Life. 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN, author of “Light Guitar” and other 
volumes of verse, has for many years contributed 
Rhymed Reviews to Life. 

ALICE BEAL PARSONS is business manager of the World 
Tomorrow. 

WILLIAM A. DRAKE has been until lately managing editor 
of Vanity Fair. 

ARTHUR GARFIELD HAys will contribute an article on 
Law and Modern Marriage in The Nation’s series on 
New Morals for Old. 








“TOILET LANOLINE” 


—the year-round 
skin treatment 


This wonderful emollient is used with great success 
by noted skin specialists for pimples, blotches, facial 
eruptions, roughness, abrasions and chapped lips and 
hands, It protects the delicate skin surfaces against 
trying weather conditions and by supplying nourish- 
ment to the facial nerves and skin cells effaces 
wrinkles and restores the bloom of youthful health. 
“Toilet Lanoline” is especially recommended for cuts 
and burns and for relief of pain after exposure. 
“Toilet Lanoline” is a remarkable skin softener and 
preserver. A delicately scented preparation that is 


safe for SMALL CHILDREN. 


PREPARED BY 


PLEXO PREPARATIONS, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
Sole Agents and Distributors 


General Drug Co., N. Y., 94 N. Moore Street 























“The JOURNAL is now one of our really big magazines.” 
—Allen W. Porterficld. 
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